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MUDIE'S 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. beg to announce that they have arranged a New Scale of 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, Scot- 
land, or Wales. 
12 MONTHS. 6 MONTHs, 3 MONTHS. 


A) & s. ; bik ® d. Li. a 
3} 216 oO --111-0.°017:¢6 
A 

3} 4 40 280 180 
"1610 0 3130 220 


For Twelve Exchanges Annually. 


Class “* A” includes all Books in the Itbrary.. Class **B” vefers to Books of 
Past Seasons, and all Standard Books of the last 60 years. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30, New Oxford Street, W.C. 








ELLs 


Dealer tn OD and Rare Books, Manuscripts, Prints, 
and Butograpbs 
CATALOGUES. of recent purchases issued periodically and sent post free on receipt 
of six stamps. 
Scarce Booxs.searched for and reported. 
COMMISSIONS executed at all Sales by Auction. 


Libraries catalogued and arranged. 
29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
A Notable Discovery by Mr. Robert Mond 
ARAMAIC PAPYRI: Discovered at Assuan 








Edited by Prof. A. H. Savce, with the assistance of A, E. Cowiev; and with Appendices 
by W. SpreceLeerc and Seymour pe Ricct. Double crown folio, in portfolio, 1 Guinea net. 

Contents—General and Grammatical Introductions. Appendix I.—Explanation of Egyptian 
Names. Appendix I1.—Bibliography—Translation of the Text, with Commentary—Index.of 
Proper Names—Glossary—Texts—Facsimiles. 

A complete Catalogue of Publications will be forwarded on application. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS, ALEXANDER MORING, LTD, 
3e, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


A REVIEW (QUARTERLY). 
EDITED BY 


J. Y. W. MacAuisrer and A. W. Potarp, in collaboration with 
Kowrap Burcer, Léopotp Dexiste, and Metvir Dewey. 


CONTENTS. 


WRiTERs AND THE PustisHinc Trane, circa 1600; by Px. SHeavyn 

Pusiic ScHooLs AND THEIR Lipraries; by Arunpe.t Espaite 

Aprian Kempe van Boucknour anp THE Quarto New Testa- 
MENTS OF 1536; by E. Gorpon Durr 

Tue Pusiic Liprary as a Facror in Inpustriat Procress; by 
Freperick M. Crunpen, A.M., LL.D. . 

Tuomas Love Peacock; by C. Wittiams. 

Recent Foreicn Lirerature; by Exizaseto Lee 

Tue Siece or Ruopes; by A. W. Pottarp : . . ' 

Tue Lisrary Association ConrerENcE aT Braprorp; by W. E. 
Dousepay 


InDEx 


Use" FLORIGENE’ 


(AWARDED THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE BRONZE MEDAL) 








on all kinds of Wood Flooring, Linoleum, Cork Matting, etc., for 


ABSORBING AND FIXING DUST AND DIRT. 


purifying the atmosphere, preserving floors, saving time, labour and money. 
** FLORIGENE" is NOW applied (and has been for three years) to the floors of 


H.M. PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY 


and OTHER IMPORTANT LIBRARIES; also Art Galleries, Museums, 
Offices, Schools, Warehouses, etc. 


Each application is effective for 2 to 4 months, or longer, according to the wear. 
For Particulars, Prices, and Reports, write: 


66 
THE DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 
OFFICES: 165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Contractors to the Lords of the Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, etc. ete. 
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LIBRARY SUPPLY C0.'S PUBLICATIONS 


SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION. By James Durr Brown, Librarian, Islington Public 
Libraries. Royal 8vo, 392 pp. Cloth, gs. net. 
A numerical System of Exact Classification suitable for Libraries, Technical and Ele- 
mentary Schools, etc., of books, articles or subjects, on an entirely new basis, with Tables of 
various kinds for subdivisions. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL INDEXING. By A. L. Crarxe, Librarian Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society. Crown 8vo, Cloth, §s. net, post free. 
‘It is as complete and thorough a treatise on indexing as anyone could possibly desire.’— 
Scotsman. 


MANUAL OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION AND SHELF ARRANGEMENT. By 
James Durr Brown, Borough Librarian, Islington. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 4s. net, post free. 


MANUAL OF LIBRARY CATALOGUING. By J. H. Quinn, Borough Librarian, Chelsea. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, §s. net, post free 


LEATHER FOR LIBRARIES. By the Sounp LeatHEerR CoMMITTEE OF THE LIBRARY 
Association. Demy 8vo. With Six Specimens of Leathers. In Art Linen, price as. 6d. 
net. Postage 3d. extra. 

ConTEeNnTs.—History of Sumach Tanning in England. Degradation of the Manufacture 
of Leather, and History of the Reform Movement. By E. WynpHAmM Hutme. The Causes 
of Decay in Bookbinding Leathers. By Dr. J. Gorpon Parker. Provenance, Character. 
istics and Values of Modern Bookbinding Leathers. By A. SeymMour-Jones. The Repairing 
and Binding of Books for Public Libraries. By Cyrit Davenport. Specification for the 
Fittings of a Small Bindery. By F. J. WiLLiamson. 


ADJUSTABLE CLASSIFICATION FOR LIBRARIES. By James Durr Brown. 8vo, 
Paper Covers, interleaved, price ts. 6d. net, post free. A ScHEME oF CLASSIFICATION 
DESIGNED FOR BriTisH LiBRARIES. 


ANNOTATED SYLLABUS FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
By James Durr Brown. 8vo, Paper, ts. 1d4., post free. 
Contains an exhaustive list of books and articles on Practical Librarianship, fully annotated. 
Also Tables of Factors and Percentages by which any problem which may arise in connection 
with the planning or stocking of a Library can be worked out. 


MANUAL OF DESCRIPTIVE ANNOTATION FOR LIBRARY CATALOGUES. By 
Ernest A. Savace, Chief Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries. Crown 8vo, Cloth, gs. net. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD AND BOOK SELECTOR: A Monthly Journal for 
Librarians and others interested in Library Work. Price 6¢. monthly. Subscrip- 
tion (July—June), 7s. per annum, post free. 

The Book Selector is a special feature of the ‘ Library World,’ and is designed to meet the 
requirements of Librarians and other Book-buyers, who are aided in book-selection by brief 
descriptive notes on the contents, form and scope of new publications. 


CLASS LIST OF BEST BOOKS, 1905-1906. Classified according to the Dewey Classi- 
fication. Annotated and Indexed. Published for the Library Association. Royal 8vo, 
7° pp., Paper Covers, 1s. net. 





CATALOGUES OF LIBRARY FURNITURE AND APPLIANCES, CARD INDEX- 
ING SYSTEM, VERTICAL LETTER FILLING SYSTEM, MUSEUM 
SPECIALITIES, ETC., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


LIBRARY SUPPLY CO., 
181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FROM THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST. 





THE KING’S CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of Proressor I. GoLiancz, Litt.D. 
Printed on antique laid paper (6 in. x 44 in.), and supplied in red cloth gilt, or 


quarter bound antique grey bindings, 1s. 6d. net each volume. Also 
with vellum back and cloth sides, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
Double volumes at 3s. and §s. net each. 


**We note with pleasure that competent scholars have in every case supervised this series, 


which can therefore be received with confidence.” —A thenaum. 


25. 


26 


. THE LOVE OF BOOKS. By Ricuarp pe Bury (Ninth Thousand). 
. SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated by Epwarp FirzGERALp. 


. THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELYN OF BRAKELOND. Edited by Sir Ernest 


CLARKE. 
. LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Witt1am Roper. 
EIKON BASILIKE, The King’s Book. 
KING’S LETTERS. Edited by Rosert Sregce. Part I. 
. KING’S LETTERS. Part Il. Uniform with the foregoing. 
- CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE. Modernized by Proressor SkEar. 
CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW’S TALE, etc. Modernized by Proressor Sxgat 


. CHAUCER’S PRIORESS’S TALE, etc. Modernized by Prorgssor Sxgar. 


. PULKE FITZWARINE. Translated by Atice Kemp-We cu. 


. CUPID AND PSYCHE (Addington’s Translation). 


. THE LIPE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyn. 


. EARLY LIVES OF DANTE. Translated and Edited by the Rev. Puitir H. Wicx- 
STEED. 


. THE FALSTAFF LETTERS. By James Wuire. 
. POLONIUS. By Epwarp Firzceracp. 


. MEDL42VAL LORE, from Bartholomew Anglicus. With an Introduction by 
WitiraM Morris. 


. LANGLAND’S VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN. Modernized by Proressor SkEat 
. DEKKER’S GULL’S HORNBOOK. Edited by R. B. McKerrow. 

. THE NUN’S RULE. Edited by the Right Rev. Abbot Francis Aipan Gasquet. 

. THE MEMOIRS OF ROBERT CARY. Edited by G. H. Powe.r. 


. BARLY LIVES OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Ecinuarp and the Monk or Sr. Gatt. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Prorgssor A. J. Grant. Frontispiece. 


. CICERO’S *‘FRIENDSHIP,”’ ‘‘OLD AGE,”’ and ‘‘ SCIPIO’S DRRAM.”’ Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. D. Rouss, Litt.D. Frontispiece. 


5 Wenpowenrws PRELUDE. With Introduction and Notes by Basi WorsFo.p, 


Tue DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE AND OTHER POEMS. By Wiit1Am Morais. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Ropert STEELE. 


, 27. BROWNING’S ‘“‘“MEN AND WOMEN.’’ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Basi, Worsrotp, M.A. 


. POE’S POEMS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Eowarp Hutton. 
. SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by C.C. Storrs, 


. GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. With Introduction by the late Dr. RicHarp 
Garnett, C.B. 


" ee OF WAKEFIELD. With Introduction by the late Dr. RicHarp GARNETT. 


. PEG WOFFINGTON. With Introduction by the late Dr. Ricuarp Garnett, C.B. 

. THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Anne Mawninc. 

. CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskeit. With Frontispiece. 

" — One Nundred Lyrics. By Buiss Carman. With Frontispiece from a Greek 
em. 


A Complete Catalogue of Publications will be forwarded on Application. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


* Bohn’s Libraries have done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 
—Emerson. . Say i 7 
** Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of Bohn’s Libraries.”— 


Guardian. 
THE WORKS OF R. W. EMERSON 
A New Edition in 5 vols., with the Text edited and collated by Gzorce 
SAMPSON. Post 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 


ConTENTs.—Vol. I. Essays—Representative Men. Vol. II. English Traits—Conduct 
¢ Life—Nature. Vol. III. ~~ and Solitude—Letters and Social Aims—Addresses. 





Vol. IV. Miscellaneous Pieces. Vol. V. Poetical Works. 
** A very scholarly edition.” —Academy. 
**The edition is an eminently desirable one from every point of view." — Westminster Gazette. 


** The works of this edifying and instructive writer take now a final and authoritative shape.” 
—Notes and Queries. 
“ A capital working edition.”"—Zvening Standard. 


New VoLuME OF HazLittT’s WorKS 
A VIEW OF THE ENGLISH STAGE; or, a Series of Dramatic 
Criticisms. By WiLi1AM Haz.itt. Edited by W. SPENCER JACKSON. 
Post 8vo, 35. 6d. 
‘The present is, thanks to its editorial annotations, the best edition that has yet seen the 
light, as it is, owing to the additions to the text, the first that may be regarded as complete.”— 
Notes and Oueries. 


* A welcome addition to that famous series ‘ Bohn’s Standard Library." The editing has been 
admirably done.”—A/anchester Courier. 


*, Messrs. Bett will be happy to send the latest catalogue of the series, or of their general 
publications, to any address on application, or to add the name of any librarian to their mailing 
list for future announcements. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Howse, PorTUGAL St., W.C. 





1789—1906 
THE CHISWICK PRESS 
CHARLES WHITTINGHAM ® CoO. 


— WHITTINGHAM offer their 
services for the printing of Library Cata- 
logues, Family Histories, and any other kind of genea- 


logical, archeological, or bibliographical work, either of 


a plain or of a decorative charaéter in treatment. 

Persons contemplating printing may be advised on all 
questions in reference to the produétion of books in any 
jorm, and especially on the different methods of Illus- 
tration and the various styles of Binding. 


London: 20& 21, TF sobs Court, Chancerv Lane, E.C. 
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Second Series, 
No. 28, Vor. VII. Ocroser, 1906. 


THE LIBRARY. 


WRITERS AND THE PUBLISHING 
TRADE, CIRCA 1600. 


eas) pose of would, in Elizabethan days, 

\ bend his steps first of all to St. Paul’s 
sway Churchyard. There were to be found 
XE”) all the best booksellers’ shops and 
stalls; ' and if, as was usual, he had no very definite 
connection with any particular bookseller, he would 
hawk his manuscript from one to the other until 
he had made the best bargain within his power. 
Some of these stationers were printers also; other 
printers had no booksellers’ shops, and simply 
worked for stationers; or if they brought books out 
on their own account, employed stationers to sell 
for them. If the owner of a manuscript preferred 
to treat direct with the printer he would have to go 
to some other part of the city, for printing offices 
were, for the most part, situated on less valuable 
sites than the Churchyard. 

It was practically impossible to dispose of a 





* Dekker, ‘ Lanthorn and Candlelight,’ 1609, Ded. 
Vil. Z 
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manuscript outside London. There were, it is true, 
a few provincial stationers; + but they were, for the 
most part, only booksellers, not publishers. All 
printing was by law confined to London since 
1556, and a provincial publisher would have found 
it impossible satisfactorily to deal with printers in 
town.2 The only exceptions were the printing 
presses of Oxford and Cambridge, and one permitted 
to a Dutch refugee in Norwich, Antony de 
Solemne.*® But the former printed very few works 
of general literature, and the latter scarcely any- 
thing but Dutch, for his fellow-refugees. Thus it 
is clear that the professional writer was almost 
forced by the exigencies of his profession to live in 
London. 

As for the choice to be made of a publisher, in 
many cases the writer had no choice at all. The 
system of monopolies favoured by Elizabeth had 
invaded the publishing trade, and many books, and 
classes of books, were ‘ privileged’ or patented to 
particular booksellers as their sole right. 

Thus books on the Common Law might be pub- 
lished by R. Tottel or his successor only; Diétion- 
aries must be brought out by H. Binneman; 
Primers and Psalters were the monopoly of W. 
Seres; Latin Grammar books must be entrusted to 
T. Marsh; almanacs and prognostications to J. 
Roberts and R. Watkyns, and so on.* 

Fortunately for the writer on general current 


* See list in Arber’s ‘Transcript of the Stationers’ Register,’ v, 
lii. 
* © Bibliographica,’ ii, 45. * Ibid., pp. 150-154. 

* See list in Arber’s * Transcript,’ ii, 15-16. 
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topics, these patents referred for the most part to 
educational books, religion, law, and the dead 
languages; in del/les lettres a wide choice of pub- 
lishers was left open to him. Certain stationers 
had, however, a reputation for particular kinds of 
books, and he would consider this in offering his 
manuscript for sale. 

For a work of erudition and importance—likely, 
perhaps, to be expensive in production—it would 
be well to open negotiations with Christopher 
Barker, or his son and successor, Richard. Barker 
was printer in English to the Queen, owned a 
number of printing presses, and was willing now 
and then to risk an adventurous enterprise, if in- 
terested in the work. He at one time nearly ruined 
himself by the heavy costs he incurred in printing 
expensive Bibles. Failing Christopher Barker, 
George Bishop might be approached. He was par- 
ticularly interested in learned work, especially in 
theological controversy. For one work of this 
nature he is known to have maintained the learned 
Dr. Fulke and two men, with their horses, for nine 
months, and paid the former £40 (£200), besides 
bearing the expenses of printing.’ 

There was, besides, John Day, a man not very 
popular with his fellows, being too highly favoured 
by the great. He was under the special protection 
of Archbishop Parker, for whom he sometimes 
printed privately at Lambeth.? He had it in his 
power, no doubt, to bring suitable books under the 
notice of the Archbishop. But such notice was, 


‘ Article on Arber’s ‘ Transcript,’ * The Times,’ Jan. 5, 1877. 
* ¢ Bibliographica,’ ii, 155. 
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perhaps, too risky to be greatly coveted. Day pub- 
lished Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 

For foreign books, and translations from Con- 
tinental languages, and from Latin, the most likely 
publisher was John Wolfe; but, indeed, Wolfe 
would undertake anything if it promised gain. He 
was the son of Reyner Wolfe, a native of Strasburg, 
settled as publisher in London, and must have in- 
herited a large printing connection from his wealthy 
father. He was an active man, kept a number of 
presses, and published very largely, perhaps more 
than any other. His special line was, however, 
foreign and dead languages, with some rivalry from 
Blount. His commercial keenness is illustrated by 
some of his entries in the Stationers’ Registers. 
Here is an instance. Marlowe died in June, 1593; 
in September J. Wolfe registered his ‘ Hero and 
Leander,’ and his translation of ‘ Lucan,’ to secure 
the right, no doubt. He did not publish then, 
perhaps had not even secured a copy; and they 
were only brought out, one in 1598 and the other 
in 1600, by another publisher. He even entered a 
description of Elizabeth’s State Entry into London 
before the procession took place.’ 

The owner of a manuscript of genuine literar 
value in the more ambitious fields of Jellés lettres, 
would no doubt apply to Edward Blount, William 
Ponsonby, or, failing them, to Nicholas Lynge or 
Cuthbert Burby. The first was a genuine lover of 
literature, with discriminating and generous taste. 
The list of his publications does him the greatest 


' ¢ Transcript,’ ii, 506. 14 Nov., 1588. 
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possible credit, including as it does works by Sir W. 
Alexander, Camden, Cervantes, Sir W. Cornwallis, 
Daniel, Earle, Florio, Jonson, Lyly, Marlowe, 
Sylvester, and the great Shakspere Folio of 1623. 
He was a true friend, moreover, to one poet at 
least; daring, when all vilified the character of the 
dead Marlowe, to publish his work with a striking 
expression indicative of genuine personal affection, 
and desire to do justice to his genius.’ 

No less worthy was William Ponsonby—in fact, 
he was probably a publisher higher in public esteem 
and more entirely scrupulous than Blount. Pon- 
sonby’s connection was largely with the more 
aristocratic among writers; and he was evidently 
sufficiently prosperous to be able to disdain the 
publication of such small ware as ballads and catch- 
penny pamphlets. It was to him that Spenser in- 
trusted the publication of the ‘ Faery Queen’ and 
other poems; he figures in the Stationers’ Register 
as the publisher of all Sidney’s writings; he brought 
out the works of Sidney’s sister, the Countess of 
Pembroke; and the list of his produétions includes 
a translation of Guicciardini, and one of Plutarch. 

But a man of such reputation was of little use 
to struggling, unknown writers, who must hit the 
popular taste, even at the sacrifice of dignity. Pon- 
sonby published two of Greene’s earliest pamphlets, 
written in the fashionable euphuistic style; but 
he published no more for Greene. Nash, Dekker, 
Breton, if they applied to him, applied in vain. 


* Ded. age Edward Blount to edition of ‘Hero and 
Leander,’ 1598. Malone believed the preface to date, probably, 
from 1593, the year of Marlowe’s death. 
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Nor was he the man to buy the manuscripts of 
popular dramas, authorized or not; in drama he 
preferred such more ‘correét’ works as Samuel 
Brandon’s ‘ Virtuous Oétavia.’ 

Ponsonby was, however, an exception among 
publishers. Few could resist the bait of a fair text 
of a popular play, and most were too poor, or too 
greedy, to be above accepting the ever saleable 
ballad, almanac, and pamphlet. 

Among stationers whose names figure largely in 
the issues of plays were T. Thorpe, Andrew Wise, 
and James Roberts, Wise showed a discriminating 
appreciation of the market value, at least, of Shak- 
spere’s plays; out of nine books entered by him 
during seven years no fewer than five are Shakspere 
plays. James Roberts brought out the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,” ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and 
entered copies of ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida.’ As for Thomas Thorpe—best known as the 
unauthorized publisher of Shakspere’s ‘ Sonnets ’"— 
he brought out plays by Jonson, Chapman, and 
Marston. 

For the lower forms of literature—ballads, catch- 
penny pamphlets, and such—John Danter was the 
printer most popular. He was evidently rather poor 
and struggling, glad to print for other stationers, 
and glad to get hold of popular things, cheap to 
buy and produce, and readily saleable. The list of 
publications licensed to him includes a large number 
of ballads. But—perhaps because he was a pub- 
lisher of no great reputation, and anxious above 
all things to catch the popular taste,—he proved 
very useful to certain struggling, needy pamphlet 
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writers. He published for Greene in his later, sensa- 
tional days; he was a good friend to Nash during 
his acrimonious quarrel with Harvey, which, no 
doubt, brought Danter as publisher considerable 
profit. Nor does he, in spite of dealing with some- 
what sensational literature, seem to have been more 
unscrupulous than other publishers in stealing what 
he could lay hands on. He was quite as ready to 
publish the sensationally religious tract as the 
frankly secular broadside. Both appealed to his 
class of reader. 

Thomas Creede and the Jaggards (father and son) 
were publishers of medium reputation, able to un- 
dertake the publication of serious work, but not 
anything involving really heavy expense, and, like 
John Wolfe, willing to print anything likely to sell. 
Creede’s judgement was not so good as that of some 
of his fellows, or else he was peculiarly unfortunate 
in the manuscripts offered to him; for among the 
seventy-four books licensed to him, there are only 
about five which are known to the ordinary student 
of literature, and three of these only through their 
connection with works by Shakspere. 

William Jaggard was the object of an angry 
attack by T. Heywood in his ‘ Apology for Aétors,’ 
as a most careless and impudent printer. Jaggard 
had printed without permission poems of Hey- 
wood’s and also of Shakspere’s; and Heywood de- 
clared that the latter ‘was much offended with 
M. Jaggard.’ By a curious irony, it was this very 
printer who, in 1623, printed and published with 
Blount the First Shakspere Folio, the authorized 
monument to his fame. 
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The above-mentioned publishers and printers 
include, of course, only a very small number of 
the stationers in London. Many more might be 
mentioned, from C. Burby, with a large, flourish- 
ing, respectable business, down to J. Hodgets the 
bookseller, whose registered publications during 
nineteen years are only twenty-four. 

As will be seen later, the number of printers was 
strictly limited; but any one of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany could publish a book if he could get a printer 
for it and a bookseller. 

The matter of ‘ book privileges’ has already been 
referred to. Though of the utmost importance in 
the history of the book trade, and though neces- 
sarily affecting writers, as tending to lower the 
prices paid for work by limiting competition 
amongst publishers, their effeét upon the literary 
professional was only indirect. They rendered the 
struggle for existence more arduous to the un- 
privileged publisher, by placing beyond his reach 
most of the books for which there was a steady, 
large demand, and thus indirectly brought about a 
spirit of unscrupulous rapacity which regarded 
any manuscript, however obtained, as fair booty. 
Further, by keeping the majority of the stationers 
in chronic poverty, these ‘ privileges’ or ‘ patents’ 
reduced the possibilities of fair remuneration to the 
author for such manuscripts as were openly bought. 
That book traders, as a class, did suffer serious 
injury cannot be disputed. More than twenty- 
three monopolies were granted under Elizabeth— 
nearly all of them for whole classes of books. 
Long and bitter struggles were carried on between 
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the privileged few and the many. Constant com- 
plaints were made by the monopolists concerning 
secret infringements of their rights, and from about 
1582 to 1586 there was an organized conspiracy 
against them. It was headed by the irrepressible 
John Wolfe (who had begun to publish only a few 
years before), and an active agent of his was a cer- 
tain poor printer, Roger Ward. They, with others, 
deliberately printed large editions of privileged 
books and parts of books; and they appealed to 
Burghley, and employed legal advisers to fight out 
the matter. The situation is unbearable, they de- 
clare; nothing is left for the unprivileged stationer 
but ‘ballets and toys.’ In the end they gained 
something. Certain privileges were relinquished 
by rich stationers to the Company as a whole, in 
order to provide work for the most needy (though 
there was great complaint of the workmanship 
later on), and the commissioners for the inquiry 
framed some very sensible regulations designed to 
mitigate the grievances (1583). In the following 
year still more book privileges were resigned, and 
the evil was further dealt with in the Great Star 
Chamber Decree of 1586.’ 

Many years later, however, things were not much 
mended. The books resigned to the Company by 
monopolists, for the benefit of poor members, had 
gradually come to be regarded as the property of 
the ruling stationers, by whom the younger and 
poorer were oppressed. ‘ You would think it were 
insufferable,’ says Wither, describing their griev- 
ances. Printers especially suffered injustice. While 

* Arber, ‘ Transcript,’ ii, 753-7933 i, 116, 144. 
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the selling-prices of many books had, owing to the 
monopolies, almost doubled,’ the printers’ charges 
were by enactment kept low; so that they toiled 
simply to enrich men favoured by privileges.” 
From the general ‘trade’ point of view, then, 
book patents were a source of great injustice; from 
the point of view of the public, and of writers as 
a class, there is still less to be said for them. Their 
effeét was to render necessary books dear and scarce, 
to the great injury of education and learning. The 
upholders of privileges urged that, by enriching 
certain stationers, patents rendered possible the pro- 
duction of very expensive works of erudition, upon 
which otherwise no stationer would venture.? And 
they pointed to Barker’s expensive folio Bibles, and 
to the great editions of More’s Works, and Graf- 
ton’s Chronicle, brought out by Richard Tottel 
(with other printers). But the faéts do not quite 
bear out the contention that patents were necessary 
for this reason, for most of the more adventurous 
publications were, after all, brought out by syndi- 
cates of unprivileged publishers. Thus the Shak- 
spere Folio of 1623, the Holinshed Folio of 1577, 
the translation of the ‘moral works’ of Plutarch, 
and Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ were all produced by 
‘unprivileged’ stationers. It was by no means in- 
frequent for wealthy citizens to help to bear the 
expense of producing works in which they were 
interested. John Bodenham almost certainly bore 
the cost of the Anthologies connected with his 


’ Scintilla. ‘Transcript,’ iv (1641). 
* ¢Scholar’s Purgatory,’ c. 1624, pp. 109-110, 
* ¢ Transcript,’ il, 805. 
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name —‘ England’s Parnassus,’ ‘ England’s Heli- 
con,’ and others. Thomas Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchy 
of Angels’ is adorned with a number of elaborate 
full-page engravings dedicated to various generous 
friends by whom the cost of them was borne. This 
custom lasted at least until the time of Dryden’s 
‘ Virgil.’ 

In the case of works of erudition and controversy 
payments to authors seem to have been on a sufh- 
ciently generous scale, as we have seen in the case of 
George Bishop’s payments for Dr. Fulke’s ‘Con- 
futation of the Rhemish Testament.’ The six final 
revisers of the Authorized Version of the Bible re- 
ceived each thirty shillings (equivalent to £7 10s.) 
per week.! 

For the catchpenny pamphlet, or the small vol- 
ume of (so-called) poetry, the regular payment 
was forty shillings (equivalent to £10), with, per- 
haps, a pottle of wine.* Writers of popular reputa- 
tion could no doubt reckon upon a good deal more 
—perhaps double the sum. Nash swears that he 
will be paid dear for his pains; ® Greene’s pamphlets 
were in great demand; and the ‘ Parnassus Plays’ 
represent John Danter, the best-known publisher of 
such wares, offering to raise his fee of forty shillings 
to ‘anything,’ upon learning that an offered manu- 
script is a libel.‘ 

For mere hackwork, such as translation, the 


' Transcript,’ iv, p. 12. 

* Parnassus Plays,’ ed. Mackay, p. 89. ‘Scholar’s Purgatory,’ 
115, 130. 

* «Have with you. . . .’ ‘ Works,’ iii, 189. 

* «Parnassus Plays,’ p. 89. 
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author sometimes had no money payment at all, 
only receiving a certain number of copies, to dis- 
pose of at as good a price as he could get.’ Such 
popular wares sold at twopence,”? threepence, or 
fourpence; Greene’s ‘ Connycatching ’ sold at three- 
pence.® 

They were advertised by nailing or pasting the 
front page, with an attractive catch-title, on the 
whipping-posts in the streets, on the pillars in 
St. Paul’s, and on the walls of the Inns of Court, 
to attract the lawyers and their country clients.‘ 

Of course a popular pamphlet would run into 
many editions; Nash’s ‘ Piers Penniless’ ‘ passed 
through the pikes of six impressions’ in two or 
three years; and he speaks once of ‘ many thousands’ 
looking for productions from his pen. Wither 
swears that of his Hymns ‘20,000 might have 
been dispersed.’® But unless the author supplied new 
matter—if only a new preface—it is probable that 
he gained nothing further but fame. Edward Hake 
expressly states that he receives nothing for the new 
edition of his ‘ News out of Paul’s Churchyard.’ 

The time for bringing out new books was the 
term, when Westminster was thronged with lawyers 
and clients, and when visitors from the country 
came up to London to see life. Michaelmas term 
was the most favourable publishing season, as bring- 

' Article by R. B. McKerrow in ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
April, 1906, on R. Robinson’s ‘ Eupolemia.’ 

* Twopenny pamphlets are frequently spoken of. 

* ¢Defence of Connycatching.’ See Greene’s ‘Works,’ ed. 
Grosart, xi, 45. 

* Hall, ‘ Virgidemiarum VI Libri,’ v, ii, 45. 

* Scholar’s Purgatory,’ p. 32, n. d. 
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ing the most clients.! Writers had therefore to get 
their manuscripts ready for printing well in advance 
during the summer. Greene handed over his ‘ Or- 
pharion’ to the printer during the spring, but, to 
the author’s great disgust, the latter delayed the 
printing so long that it did not come out until the 
following spring, a time less favourable.’ 

Most paying to the publisher were Almanacs 
and Prognostications, having a very large sale, and 
requiring ‘few persons and small stock’ to print 
them.* They were the great resource of the ‘ poorest 
sort of the Stationers’ Company,’ and great outcry 
was caused when, in 1588, they were granted as a 
monopoly to R. Watkins and J. Roberts. It is not 
likely that very much was to be gained by the 
authorship of such ‘toys’; but, if Nash is to be 
believed, there was enough to induce a poverty- 
stricken parson brother of Gabriel Harvey’s to try 
to make money by them. 

Plays sold well, if published in the height of 
their popularity on the stage; otherwise they were 
less certain of a market in London, and had to 
be ‘ vented by termers and country chapmen.”* The 
selling price was sixpence,® the same as for a 
masque. The players, however, preferred not 
to spoil their own market by allowing the text of 


* ¢Lanthorn and Candlelight.’ Dekker, ‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, 
iii, p. 178; Nash, ‘Have with you... .’ Grosart, iii, 206; 
Nash, ‘ Countercuff,’ Grosart, i, 85. 

* Greene’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, xii, 7. 

* Christopher Barker’s Report. ‘* Transcript,’ i, 144. 

* Middleton, ‘ Family of Love,’ Pref. (pr. 1608). 

* Massinger. ‘The Bondman,’ pr. 1624. Verses prefixed. 

* Lodge, ‘Illust. History,’ iii, 227. 
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plays to become common, and did their best to 
prevent their being printed during a popular ‘run.”? 

The custom of reading in booksellers’ shops must 
have interfered with the sale of books to some 
extent. We are told that ‘many peruse them ere 
they be sold.’? But as many customers probably 
bought for country friends rather than for them- 
selves, the practice of allowing them thus to sample 
the books had doubtless its advantages. 

It was no easy matter, frequently, for the author 
to dispose of his manuscript. Dekker, at a time 
when he must have acquired a fair popularity, 
complains of the difficulty of suiting the stationers’ 
taste. ‘Go to one, and offer a copy; if it be merry, 
the man likes no light stuff; if sad, it will not sell. 
Another meddles with nothing but what fits the 
time.’*® The narrowness of the market for books is 
shown by the fact that the popularity of one or two 
trifling productions could effeétually check all de- 
mand for any others. Nash suffered from this, but 
he consoled himself by scoring a jest against his 
foe, Gabriel Harvey. He can get no harvest, he 
says, by writing for the press, because ‘as for the 
printers, there is such gaping amongst them for the 
coppy of my L. of Essex Voyage, and the ballet 
of threescore and foure knights,’ that for the most 
attractive wares they will not offer even ‘the con- 
temptiblest somme that may be, . . . the price of 
all Harvey’s works bound up together.’* Nor was 


' T. Heywood, ‘ English Traveller, ‘To Reader,’ pr. 1633. 

* N. Breton, ‘ Works,’ i, Ixii. 

* Dekker, ‘ Jests,’ ed. 1617, ‘ To Reader.’ 

* Letter to Sir R. Cotton, believed by Collier and Grosart to be 
by Nash. See Nash, ‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, i, xiv. 
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this all the difficulty. The market was glutted by 
the practice, indulged in by many stationers, of 
saving the expense of payment for new work by 
‘buttering o’er again, once in seven years, anti- 
quated pamphlets, and issuing them as new.’ The 
needy writer was driven to all sorts of unworthy 
expedients in the endeavour to produce work at- 
tractive enough to compete with these cheap 
revivals. 

Meanwhile, it should be noted that the writer’s 
reward ended with the sale of his manuscript. This 
became the property of the buyer, whether he were 
a bookseller intending to publish, or a player’s 
company buying for production on the stage, or a 
middleman speculating to sell again. It does not 
appear that the custom of giving ‘ royalties’ existed 
at all; nor does it appear that the author was ever 
regarded as entitled, in law or in equity, to share 
in any extraordinary profits.2, On the other-hand, 
of course, the publisher was responsible for all 
losses. 

It is not clear upon what terms Gabriel Harvey 
published his pamphlets against Nash. He under- 
took, certainly, to bear the expense of publication. 
On the other hand, Nash expressly states that the 
manuscript was the ‘copy’ of the printer, to be 
disposed of at will.* Probably the arrangement was 
that, if the sale did not pay expenses, Harvey was 
to make good the deficit. 

* Jonson, ‘Staple of News,’ i, sc. v. 

* Henslowe once, in a fit of generosity, gave ten shillings to be 
divided amongst the authors of a successful play. 

> Nash, ‘Have with you... .’ ‘Works,’ ed. Grosart, iii, 
141-2, 39. 
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Strangely enough, authors never complain of the 
injustice of a system which compelled them to 
sell outright a manuscript which might afterwards 
prove of unexpected value. Even Wither, in his 
diatribes against the iniquitous stationer who sucks 
the blood of the unfortunate writer, and steals the 
product of his studious labours, fails to point out 
the real root of the difficulty—in the selling custom. 
No doubt stationers would have resented bitterly 
any innovation calculated to reserve to the author 
a pecuniary interest in the manuscript after it had 
once left his possession. Their doctrine, upheld by 
legal opinion, was that only members of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company could lay claim to the benefit 
arising from the sale of books.’ Thus they placed 
the claim of the stationer before that of the pro- 
ducers, regarding these latter as bound to produce 
for their benefit.2 Such a position seems in the 
present day quite untenable; but that it was seri- 
ously maintained is made clear by the history of 
Wither’s famous quarrel with the Company. In 
order that he might benefit by the sale of his 
own work, he had asked for and obtained a privi- 
lege, giving him the sole right of publishing his 
Hymns and Songs. There were, it is true, special 
circumstances about this privilege which were cal- 
culated to arouse opposition; but the ground on 
which it was contested was the principle stated 
above, viz., that Wither, not being a stationer, could 
derive no profit from the sale of books. Wither 
was, however, not the only instance of a ‘ privileged ’ 

* Wither, ‘Scholar’s Purgatory,’ p. 31. 
* Ibid., p. 10. 
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author; Samuel Daniel got a patent for his ‘ His- 
tory of England’ in 1618; John Norden had a ten 
years’ patent for his ‘Speculum Brittanniae’ ; Arthur 
Golding got the sole right of publishing his own 
works;! and Alexander Nevill even obtained the 
prohibition of every translation of Livy but his own.” 
There does not, however, appear to be a single 
instance of the granting of a patent to authors 
except those of learned or religious works. The 
ordinary professional writer had no resource but to 
dispose straightway of his copyright for the largest 
sum he could secure. 

If, however, writers had had no subject for com- 
plaint but an inconveniently hard and fast system 
of selling, they would have called for no special 
sympathy. They suffered a far greater injustice in 
the fact that the law regarded—or was popularly 
believed to regard—possession of a manuscript, 
apart from any previous entry in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company as implying ownership, and 
consequently the right to dispose of it. There was 
thus a regular trade carried on, to the injury of 
writers, in the illicit procuring and selling of manu- 
scripts—a trade rendered more possible by the ex- 
isting custom of preserving work for some time in 
manuscript and circulating it privately in copies 
made by the scriveners. The following passage 
illustrates the facilities thus afforded for stealing 
from authors. In the dedication to ‘ Terrors of the 
Night,’ Nash thus writes: “ A long time since hath 
* See Lists of ‘ Privileges.’ ‘Transcript,’ i, 111-163 v, lvii- 
Vill. 

* See ‘ Transcript,’ ii, p. 312. (3 May, 1577.) 
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it been suppressed by mee: untill the urgent im- 
portunitie of a kind friend of mine (to whom I was 
sundry waies beholding) wrested a coppie from me. 
That coppie progressed from one scrivener’s shop 
to another, and at length grew so common that it 
was readie to be hung out for one of their signes. 
. Whereuppon I thought it as good for mee to 
reape the fruite of my owne labours, as to let some 
unskilfull pen-man . . . startch his ruff and new 
spade his beard with the benefite he made of them.’ 
Nash was lucky in that no possessor of one of these 
numerous copies had yet carried it to the stationers 
for sale. Manuscripts far less commonly known 
had frequently that fate, to the permanent injury 
of the author’s prospects of gain. No complaint is 
so often met with as that of the theft and illicit sale 
of manuscripts. Lodge protests against the wrong 
done to him by the piratical publication of certain 
of his poems, ‘owing to the base necessity of an 
extravagant melancholy mate.’ Daniel grumbles 
at an instance of the ‘unmannerly presumption of 
an indiscreet printer,’ who had ventured to print a 
garbled text of a masque acted by the Queen and 
her ladies,” and again rebukes ‘the indiscretion of 
a greedy printer’ who had published some of his 
manuscript sonnets.° 
Playwrights, more perhaps than other writers, 
suffered from the wrongful publication of their 
works; only in their case the loss was rather in 
reputation than in money. The financial loss fell 
* *Glaucus and Scylla,’ 1589, Ded. 


* €Vision of Twelve Goddesses,’ 1604, Ep. Ded. 
* © Delia,’ Ded. 
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upon the players who had bought the manuscript, 
which it was to their interest to keep from pub- 
lication. Copies were procured by the agents of 
grasping publishers in various ways. Sometimes it 
was found possible to procure a full players’ text 
and print from this; but an actor’s copy gave 
usually only the single player’s part, with cues; 
there would probably be only one or two com- 
plete manuscripts, and these no doubt jealously 
guarded, But a method of shorthand writing had 
already been invented, and this the publisher’s 
agent found extremely useful in procuring the text 
of plays. An instance of this is afforded by the 
fortunes of the Play of Queen Elizabeth (‘If you 
know not me, you know Nobody’). As the author 
tells us in the prologue to his own published edition: 

rer 

Did throng the seats, the boxes, and the stage, 

So much, that some by stenography drew 

The plot; put it in print (scarce one word true) 

And in that lameness it hath limp’t so long 

The author now to vindicate that wrong 


Hath took the pains upright upon its feet 
To teach it walk; so please you sit, and see’t. 


We are undoubtedly indebted to this practice of 
surreptitious publication for many authorized and 
correct printed copies of works that would other- 
wise never have passed through the press. It seems 
to have become more and more customary for 
playwrights to see their works through the press. 
Thus Jonson carefully issued all his; Massinger 
and Middleton about half theirs. Repeatedly the 
author in his preface explains and excuses publica- 
tion on the ground of its necessity, to forestall or 
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supplant inferior pirated editions. Thus Chapman 
prints ‘ All Fools’ 

Lest by others’ stealth it be imprest 

Without my passport, patched with others’ wit.’ 
Sometimes, against his will, the author found him- 
self forced to authorize a publication in order to 
get the opportunity of insuring that it should at 
least be correét. In all probability, in such cases, 
he gained little besides the knowledge that he had 
protected his reputation; the manuscript was no 
longer his property. Still, though Heywood pro- 
tests vigorously that he at least is above the dis- 
honest practice of selling his labours twice, ‘first 
to the stage and after to the Press,’? it is clear 
from the protest itself that some authors did make 
money by this means. 

The playwright suffered from piracy chiefly in 
reputation; the ordinary writer suffered both in 
reputation and in purse. He was defrauded of the 
price of his manuscript, and it was mangled, pieced 
out by other work, and attributed to other men’s 
labour; so that he found himself cheated of his 
due reward on all sides. Thus the printer Richard 
Johnes published a little book called ‘ Breton’s 
Bower of Delights,’ at which Nash unkindly sneered 
in his preface to ‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ But out 
of all the poems in it Breton had actually written 
only three or four of the best, and he was justly 
irritated, both at the theft of these and at the in- 
justice done to his poetic skill.* Again, to take 


* Chapman, ‘ All Fools,’ Ded. 
* 'T. Heywood, ‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ ed. 1608. ‘To Reader.’ 
* € Pilgrimage to Paradise,’ 1592. Pref. Ep. 
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another sphere of authorship, the learned Dr. Turner 
complains, in a dedication to no less a personage 
than Elizabeth herself, of the manner in which ‘a 
crafty, covetous, and Popish printer handled me of 
late, who, suppressing my name, and leaving out 
my Preface, set out a book (that I had set out . . .) 
with his preface, as though the book had been his 
own’ (1568).' Shakspere was saddled with the sup- 
posed authorship of two such inferior plays as ‘ Sir 
John Oldcastle’ and ‘ The London Prodigal.’ The 
ingenious preface to ‘ England’s Helicon,’ by L. N., 
suggests that much pains would have been required, 
in many cases, to trace the authorship of poems in 
this colleétion; it almost hints that L. N. would 
regard the task as a little superfluous. 

The worst of it was that a book once printed 
and entered in the Stationers’ Register became the 
property of him who entered it, and no other 
person could safely publish it, however necessary 
might be an amended edition. Wither states the 
case clearly. ‘The Stationers ... by the laws and 
orders of their Corporation . . . can and do settle 
upon the particular members thereof a perpetual 
interest in such books as are registered by them at 
their Hall . . . and are secured in taking the full 
benefit of those books better than any author can 
by virtue of the King’s grant, notwithstanding their 
first copies were purloined from the true owner, 
and imprinted without his leave.? It must have 
been indeed galling for the author whose work had 
been stolen and mangled, to have to make terms 


' Turner’s ‘ Herbal,’ 1568. Ded. 
* Wither, ‘ Scholar’s Purgatory,’ p. 29. 
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with the thief in order to secure the issue of a 
truer text! 

In other ways, still, the unscrupulous publisher 
was capable of doing injury to an author. If Wither 
is to be believed—and though angry, he is an honest 
man—they would even go so far as to arouse sus- 
picion of a book in the minds of the authorities, 
caring little for the good name and personal safety 
of the author, so their own interests were served 
thereby. Here is the passage referred to, from the 
*Scholar’s Purgatory’: 

The Bad Stationer ‘will not stick to bely his 
author’s intentions, or to publish secretly that there 
is somewhat in his new imprinted books against 
the state, or some Honourable personages; that so, 
they being questioned, his ware may have the 
quicker sale. He makes no scruple to put out the 
right author’s name, and insert another in the 
second edition of a book; and when the impression 
of some pamphlet lies upon his hands, to imprint 
new Titles for it (and so take men’s moneys twice 
or thrice for the same matter under diverse names) 
is no injury in his opinion’ (sic). 

Mere carelessness caused a good deal of harm, 
cheating the public with imperfect copies, and thus 
hindering the sale. The unfortunate Drayton, who 
had had great difficulty in inducing stationers to 
accept the risk of publishing his ‘ Polyolbion’ at 
all, suffered from their carelessness even then. He 
complains that ‘some of the stationers that had the 
selling of the First Part of this poem, because it 
went not so fast away in the sale, as some of their 

* Wither, ‘Scholar’s Purgatory,’ p. 121. 
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beastly and abominable trash (a shame both to our 
language and nation), have either despitefully left 
out, or at least carelessly neglected the Epistles to 
the Readers, and so have cozened the buyers with 
imperfect books.’? (It is not impossible that this 
was mere accident due to distribution of the print- 
ing of the book among several master printers—a 
practice not infrequent when the number of presses 
allowed was strictly limited.) Such dealing was not 
calculated to encourage the sale of the Second Part 
of the poem. 

The author usually, when a manuscript had been 
openly agreed for, superintended its passage through 
the press. In faét, unless absent from London, or 
unless a personage of too great importance, he was 
expected to attend personally to supervise during 
the actual printing. Nash speaks of being ‘called 
away to correct the faults of the press’ that es- 
caped during his absence from the printing house.” 
Barnaby Yong and N. Breton both crave the reader’s 
indulgence towards printer’s errors because they 
were prevented by more important affairs from 
‘attendance at the press.’® 

But the publisher would not scruple to ignore 
the author’s natural desire to superintend, if he 
could thereby secure an earlier sale. Nash’s ‘ Piers 
Penniless’ was ‘ abroad a fortnight ere’ he knew of 
it; offering itself ‘ uncorrected and unfinished . . . 
to the open scorn of the world.’ The second im- 


* Preface to ‘ Polyolbion,’ Part II. 

* Lenten Stuff. *‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, v, 198. 

* Yong; Preface to translation of Montemayor’s ‘ Diana’; 
Breton, ‘ Wit’s Will,’ ed. 1599. Grosart, ii, p. 63. 
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pression was also well in hand before Nash was 
informed.’ It certainly rested with the publisher 
to determine whether or not a work should be re- 
issued; if courteous, however, he would probably 
give the writer the chance of seeing it through the 
press. 

It is not surprising, considering all the dis- 
abilities under which printers laboured, and the 
frequently surreptitious manner of production, that 
the standard of workmanship should have been very 
low—as low as was, only too often, the standard of 
literary worth. It is a fact that some of the (prob- 
ably illicit) books of the period are in passages quite 
unintelligible, so that the marvel is how readers 
were obtained for them. 

How lightly even the university printer estimated 
his responsibilities may be judged from the follow- 
ing jaunty preface by the Oxford printer, Joseph 
Barnes, prefixed to a pageant composed by John 
Lyly. ‘I gathered these copies in loose papers I 
know not how imperfect, therefore 1 must crave a 
double pardon; of him that penned them, and those 
that reade them. The matter of small moment, 
and therefore the offence of no great danger.’ ? 

In the published text of ‘The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth,’ verse is written as prose and 
prose as verse; passages are quite unintelligible. The 
1598 edition of Greene’s ‘James IV’ contains a 
publisher’s note stating that in the earlier edition 
the text had been so mangled that in some parts it 


1 Epistle to Printer, ‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, ii, 5-6. Is this whole 
letter a publisher’s trick, intended to excuse imperfections? 
* “Speeches . . . at the Progress . . . at Bissam,’ 1592. 
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was impossible to follow the thread of the dis- 
course. Students of the quarto editions of ‘ Hamlet’ 
will remember the remarkable lapses from sense 
that here and there disfigure the First Quarto. 

This is the First Quarto version of Hamlet's 
celebrated soliloquy on death: 

To be, or not to be, I there ’s the point, 

To Die, to sleepe, is that all? I all: 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes, 

For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, 
And borne before an euerlasting Judge, 

From whence no passenger euer return’d, 

The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 

The happy smile, and the accursed damn’d, 

But for this, the joyful hope of this, 

Whol’d beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich, the rich curssed of the poore? 

The common practice of dictating to compositors 
was doubtless responsible for many errors. Thus 
‘impotent and bed-rid,’ mis-heard, becomes ‘ im- 
pudent and bedrid’; and ‘a spirite of hell’ appears 
as ‘a spirite of health.’? 

On the other hand, low as was the general 
standard of the printing-press, instances can be met 
with, during this period, of excellent workmanship. 
Bacon’s Essays, issued in 1612 from the printing- 
press of James Beale, is a most excellent production. 
The type is clear, well-formed, and pleasant to the 
eye, the margins generous, the text inclosed within 
a plain framework or border. Another edition of 
the same year, printed for J. Jaggard, though less 
pretentious, is beautifully clear and accurate. Clearly 
it was not that skilled labour was lacking, but that 


* Facsimile of Hamlet,’ First Quarto, A& ITI, sc. vi, 
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the conditions of ordinary produétion fostered care- 
less work—a carelessness, by the way, not infre- 
quently shared in or condoned by authors, 
Occasionally an author who felt himself in a 
position to incur the risk would publish his own 
work. This was the case with George Turberville. 
But it was an unusual’ course to pursue, and the 
writer not dependent upon the press for his liveli- 
hood generally preferred dignity to notoriety, and 
kept his works in manuscript. An exception must 
be made of a writer such as Bacon, who published 
work written with a definite view to public utility. 
A safer method, where found practicable, was to 
bring out by subscription, thus substituting for 
private patronage and sale to the bookseller, a 
reliance upon what Leslie Stephen has called ‘ col- 
lective patronage.’ John Foxe’s ‘ Tables of Gram- 
mar’ (1552) were thus published, eight Lords of 
the Privy Council subscribing. A method some- 
what analogous must have been pursued by Samuel 
Daniel, when he printed sumptuous editions of his 
works, and of his ‘ History of England,’ to be 
privately presented to certain persons.’ He must 
have had some guarantee beforehand that he would 
be recouped. A writer of a very different order of 
merit, John Taylor the Water Poet, made a practice 
of collecting subscriptions beforehand for nearly 
every pamphlet he published. For one little pro- 
duction, ‘ The Pennyless Pilgrimage,’ he obtained 
1,600 names. But apparently most of his patrons 
expected, and tried to exaét, their full pennyworth. 


* See his Note to Reader at close of Part I of his ‘ History of 
England.’ 
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On one occasion, to his great indignation, half the 
‘mongrel’ subscribers refused to pay up.’ 

Under the conditions already described, it was 
inevitable that the bond of relation between author 
and publisher should be usually of the slightest. 
True, there are honourable exceptions. William Pon- 
sonby published everything that is known of Spen- 
ser’s, except his first work, the ‘Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar.’ So also Simon Waterson published nearly all 
Daniel’s writings; and was appointed executor at 
the poet’s death. But most writers seem to have 
formed no lasting conne¢tion with any publisher; 
and so far is this the case that we even find instances 
of two parts of the same work being issued by dif- 
ferent publishers. Thus Stubbes’ ‘Anatomy of 
Abuses, Part I, was brought out in 1583 by 
R. Johnes; and Part II, in the same year, was 
published by W. Wright. Greene’s ‘ Mamilia’ was 
licensed to T. Woodcock in 1581, and the Second 
Part to W. Ponsonby in 1583. Bacon employed 
several different publishers; Greene had dealings 
with seven or eight; S. Rowlands published with 
a great variety. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
entire absence of any sentimental connection be- 
tween the stationer and those for whom he pub- 
lished is seen in the relations of John Wolfe and 
Cuthbert Burby with Nash and Harvey. Every 
one knew that Nash and Harvey were at daggers 
drawn, and that Wolfe was the publisher of Harvey’s 
attacks. Yet this very publisher is found (17th 
September, 1593) proposing to publish a book by 

* See Taylor’s preface to ‘A Kicksey-Winsey.’ 
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Nash. There had probably been a quarrel with 
Harvey. Cuthbert Burby brought out Harvey’s 
next diatribe against Nash; and he again followed 
it up within a few months by a pamphlet by Nash 
himself. Harvey was evidently unable to enlist a 
publisher in his interest. 

This detachment of interest is the more remark- 
able in cases where the writer was definitely em- 
ployed by the publisher. It seems to have been at 
times customary for the stationer to lodge and 
board the writer while engaged upon the stipulated 
work. Nash lived for some considerable time in 
the house of the printer, yohn Danter, provided 
for by the good man’s wife; ' and, in the same way, 
John Wolfe provided board and lodging for Gabriel 
Harvey when busy writing in town.’ 

It is possible that some of the evidence here 
quoted must be taken with some allowance. Both 
the complaints of authors and the statements of 
satirists are apt to be highly coloured. But merely 
from the pages of the Stationers’ Register it is easy 
to see that the publishers of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries (with some honourable 
exceptions) cared for nothing save the making of 
such livelihood as they could. No doubt the struggle 


for existence among the unprivileged was very severe, 


* © Have with you. .. .’ * Works,’ iii, 170. 

* Nash, ‘Have with you. . .” Grosart, iii, 132. Respectable 
citizens, and booksellers in particular, frequently let lodgings both 
in England and on the Continent. Sidney and Languet lodged at 
the house of a publisher in Frankfort. Lyly represents Euphues 
and Philautus as lodging in a merchant’s house and frequenting 
the court (see Arber’s Reprint, p. 309). Fox-Bourne, ‘ Life of 
Sidney,’ p. 61. See also Calendar MSS. Hatfield, passim. 
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and this led them to prefer the cheap and sensa- 
tional to the more lastingly valuable among the 
productions of the age. Public taste was largely 
responsible ; but the stationer cannot be absolved 
from the charge brought against him by Wither, 
of refusing the work of the self-respecting artist 
and expert, in order to escape paying a fair reward, 
‘seeing that he can hire for a matter of 40s. some 
needy Ignoramus to scribble upon the same subject, 
and by a large promising title make it as vendible 
for an impression or two as though it had the 
quintessence of all art.’? 
Pu. SHEAVYN. 


* ©Scholar’s Purgatory,’ n.d., p. 130. 
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HE struggle of old and new in educa- 
y) tion has had at least one good result, 
in that it has forced the defenders of 
IS the old régime, while still defending 
SES ExT) it, to base their claims on a more 
reasonable foundation. The knowledge of a little 
Greek grammar is no longer spoken of as if it 
were a magical spell, able of itself to open the gates 
of culture to its fortunate possessors; the Classics 
are now generally compared as literatures with other 
literatures, and from such acomparison their adherents 
have nothing to fear. For example, the valuable 
report recently issued by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Classical Association puts a literary 
training in the first place, and the study of the 
Classics in the second, as a means to that end, not 
as an end in itself. While public opinion is being 
thus educated to a just appreciation of literature in 
this field, we may hope to find Carlyle’s definition 
of the true University as a collection of books ap- 
plied (with its proper limitations) to school as well 
as to University. 

Carlyle’s definition is profoundly true, since at 
the age at which a boy goes up to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge he really needs little more than a competent 
adviser in his private reading, if—and this is the 
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root of the whole matter—he has been properly 
trained at school to read for himself, at his own 
judgement, in his own times, and by his own initia- 
tive. If his school has not given a boy by the time 
he is nineteen the will to fix his hours of work, the 
judgement to choose the books he will gain most 
by reading (of course with the help of an older 
mind according to the measure of his own inex- 
perience), and the desire to read them, then it has 
failed ignominiously of its primary purpose. And 
it is most unlikely that it should more than occa- 
sionally succeed, unless its teachers have under their 
hand as an instrument for continual use (for them- 
selves as well as their pupils, since there is no 
teaching without learning) a collection, small if you 
will, but carefully and liberally chosen, of the best 
books on every serious subject that is being taught 
and learnt. The keeper and controller of such a 
collection, if he is, as he should be, an enlightened 
and thoughtful man, will find, in the course of his 
work, many questions which need solution, and 
many suggestions which need following up and 
considering. To set out his duties in detail would 
involve drawing up a list of rules, many of which 
would be concerned with cataloguing, placing, and 
circulating books, and similar details, neither sug- 
gestive in themselves nor interesting to the reader. 
The broader lines of his policy, however, may be 
briefly sketched out here. 

At some of the larger public schools each house 
has a small collection of fiction and other books 
designed solely to amuse. In such cases the keeper 
of the School Library is a happy man, but I do not 
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think the plan a good one. It tends to separate the 
two sorts of reading, instead of co-ordinating them, 
and to cut off the less intelligent from their chances 
of improvement. I was once on a visit to a young 
friend at one of the greatest English schools, and 
asked him to show me the School Library. He 
did not know where it was, nor even that it existed. 
I remembered a similar incident in that amusing 
book, ‘About Some Fellows,’ where the scatter- 
brained but typical Pevensey announces to his 
bored companions his astounding discovery of the 
Library; but I had read it as farce, and did not 
expect to find it not only possible but true. 

The better plan seems to be that which obtains 
at most of the smaller schools, including that in 
whose excellent library I laid the foundation of my 
small experience and great love of books, that is, 
to combine the libraries of amusement and edifica- 
tion into one collection. This formation of a single 
whole seems at first sight to be a simplification; it 
is really, however, a complication of the Librarian’s 
duties, for he has then a double care, to provide for 
the deleéctation of boys of all temperaments, stand- 
ards and ages from thirteen to nineteen, and to 
supply each branch of school-work with the best 
books and the best only. 

It is the first of these duties that breaks the heart. 
The taste in books of Caliban junior, the small 
British boy, is desperately wicked. Fortunately, 
however, while the interest, and to a certain ex- 
tent the preference, of this class of boy must be 
considered, it is not necessary or desirable to follow 
closely his depraved taste for sensational or merely 
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stupid books, books, that is, which are respectively 
the intoxicants and narcotics of the mind. The 
average boy would perhaps prefer them; but for- 
tunately the average boy will take fairly kindly to 
whatever is given him, provided that it is within 
the range of his comprehension. Above all things 
books written specially for the young are to be 
avoided; vice perhaps is purged out of them, but 
so also is virtue, and the residuum is generally a 
chara¢terless and brain-softening pulp, which too 
often has the effect of checking the proper develop- 
ment of a taste for reading. Even in the nursery, 
and much more at a public school, good grown-up 
books are preferable; the evil that they may con- 
tain is not intelligible to children, often not to 
growing boys, and runs off their minds like water 
off a duck’s back. For them the value of a book 
lies, not in the absence of evil, which, as Milton 
finely said, ‘is but a blank or excremental white- 
ness,’ but in the presence of good. 

The sound way to provide books for boys of any 
age whose minds are undeveloped, lies, as so often, 
between two extremes, on one side the extreme of 
yielding to their bad taste, and on the other that 
of ignoring their limitations entirely and giving 
them books which are outside their mental horizon. 
Nearly all boys and girls have in them, just as 
races have in their childhood, a strong mythopoeic 
and (if I may coin a word) mythophilic faculty, 
which weakens when adolescence brings with it 
greater thoughtfulness and the sense of beauty. In 
faét they love a story. And there is a fairly large 
class of novelists, headed by Scott and Dumas, who, 

VII. BB 
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without possessing the highest merits of style or 
thought, do contrive to tell a story excellently 
well. The novels of such writers, assisted by in- 
telligently and attractively written books of natural 
history, biography, travel, and even sport, may be 
made into an easy and attractive ladder between 
mere trash and fine literature. 

The choice of literature really concerns both the 
library of study and the library of pleasure. In 
every scheme of liberal education yet propounded 
literature takes a high and a necessary place. And 
in the appreciation of literature is to be found one 
of the finest and most enduring pleasures of life, 
because it stands the test of the axiom that ‘that 
good only profits, which can be tasted with all doors 
open.’ 

The basis of a good school-library should of course 
be English, and here sele€tion is naturally much 
more catholic than in other languages. It is well 
not to buy much literature that is less than twenty 
or twenty-five years old, because the art of anti- 
cipating the judgement of posterity is a rare gift, 
and in most cases the result of purchasing new 
books largely is a mere accumulation of ephemera. 
If English is taught, the books will supplement 
the teaching, while if the head master fears, as 
many good educationalists do (though it seems 
to me a strange confession of weakness), that to 
do so would give a distaste for reading, the more 
intelligent boys can still feed their own taste for 
literature. Classical Latin and Greek authors should 
be represented by the best, not necessarily though 
often the most recent, texts, translations and com- 
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mentaries; boys on the classical side of course have 
their own copies of texts, but good commentaries 
are often rather expensive, and it should be held the 
duty of the library to provide them. French and 
German should be represented by a seleétion 
chosen for fine literary value or great historic in- 
terest, and the Italian master-poets might be included. 
The two former languages are taught in all our best 
schools, and I have known schoolboys who had 
some knowledge of and taste for Italian poetry. 
For other educational purposes the chief need is 
of books of reference and standard works generally, 
following the chief school subjects. In any subject 
of which he himself has little or no knowledge, the 
librarian can easily get advice as to the choice of 
books from the special teachers, and his main object 
should be to keep his selection up to date. For this 
purpose he ought to have a reserve of hopelessly 
superseded books, which he can keep to its smallest 
possible limits by trying to buy only books of a 
permanent value. The salt which keeps a book 
fresh is a quality very much more easy to discern 
in scholarship than in science. The former moves 
—except in the field of archaeological research— 
very slowly, as it has been continuously worked upon 
for centuries; the advances of the latter are so rapid 
that many works, excellent when written, are left 
in a few years, like fossils, proving only the exist- 
ence of lower strata of knowledge, which have been 
covered by the accumulations of scientific progress. 
History is generally treated as an important 
school subject, and a choice of historical books will 
devolve upon the librarian. It is not a very difficult 
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choice, but there are two schools of historians; the 
first is that of which Lecky was perhaps the last 
exponent, which takes a wide sweep of subject and 
shows its relation to a single dominating idea; the 
second is the new school, which prefers to gain in 
accuracy of detail what it loses in breadth, by 
specializing in very closely limited fields of inquiry. 
Some choice must be made between these two 
ideals of history, if only to determine in what pro- 
portion each is to be represented. The specialist 
might prefer the latter; but for stimulating the 
mind there can be no comparison between them, 
and a wise choice of historical books for boys must 
be largely composed of works by writers of the class 
of Motley and Lecky. 

But apart from this question there is a class of 
subjects, grouped together under the name of socio- 
logy, to which history in the narrower sense of 
the word is only an introduction. Or perhaps it 
would be juster to say that the political history of 
nations, dignified exclusively by the name of his- 
tory, is only one aspeét of humanism, which is 
completed by the history of political, philosophical, 
and literary ideas. From humanism, as the word 
should imply, nothing human is alien, and little 
that concerns the progress of the human spirit, 
‘the proper study of mankind,’ is useless in a liberal 
education, One might, indeed, go so far as to say 
that without the study of humanity in one or more 
of its aspects, no amount of scientific learning in 
purely non-human nature can be otherwise than 
barren in its influence on the mind. 

The important truth is that in all books which 
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are neither of pure science nor of pure imagination, 
the quality of suggestiveness is infinitely more valu- 
able than any mere trustworthiness in matters of 
fat. Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ is discredited as his- 
tory, but it is a magnificent presentment of a political 
point of view; and Professor E. B. Tylor’s ¢ Prim- 
itive Culture,’ though it retains its reputation for 
sound doé¢trine, is valuable to the present writer 
because it first opened the eyes of his mind to the 
duty of independent thought. It is to be hoped 
that few any longer regard the child-mind as a 
sausage-skin, to be stuffed with assorted opinions 
of the teacher for meat. One of the most hopeful 
signs of the new movement is that all its leaders 
insist on the duty of training the assimilative power 
to work for itself. Better is a mind little stored 
with knowledge but apt to learn and apter to think, 
than the mightiest human encyclopaedia. Better, 
in books as in teachers, is an ounce of inspiration 
than a ton of knowledge. In this truth lies the 
essence of good education; and if we are to act 
upon it, the choice of books is of the greatest 
moment. 

How far should the keeper of a school library be 
a bibliographer? This question asks another. What 
is bibliography? If it is a knowledge of rare books, 
or of details of book-produétion, the answer is 
negative. The triumphs and excitement of the 
auction-room will not be his, for books of the high 
standard which he requires are probably in sufficient 
demand to achieve constant reprinting. Some school 
librarians, however, seem only to buy from pub- 
lishers’ lists of current books, by which means they 
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fail to fill many gaps in older standard works. This 
is absurd. If a copy is in clean and sound condition, 
it suffers nothing by being second-hand, and is often 
appreciably cheaper. In the matter of the external 
form of his books, his point of view is the same as 
in regard to their contents. In each case the essen- 
tial is permanence; and this really answers the 
second question asked above. The true biblio- 
grapher is one who cares that books should be so 
produced as to last as long as possible. Of course 
there is no need to allow books to be of mean ap- 
pearance; he may fairly be allowed to ‘love that 
beauty should go beautifully.’ The aim of the school 
librarian is to make reading attractive, and the graces 
of book-produétion are by no means to be despised, 
though they may not be so necessary in a permanent 
colleétion as the more solid and utilitarian virtues of 
durability and strength. The width of a margin is 
less important than permanent paper, strong binding 
and clear type, except to the taste of the individual. 
But there is really very little to alter in Ruskin’s 
description of his suggested ‘ royal series’ of books 
for public libraries, ‘ chosen books, the best in every 
kind, prepared for that national series in the most 
perfect way possible; broad of margin and divided 
into pleasant volumes, light in the hand, beautiful 
and strong, and thorough as examples of binders’ 
work.’ 

If, as I have tried to show, a good collection of 
books is the most indispensable instrument of 
education, how is it that so often a school librar 
(even excluding the cupboard of trashy boys’ fiction 
which at some preparatory schools usurps its place 
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and name), is treated as a kind of subsidiary play- 
ground, a little less important than the gymnasium 
and workshops? The status of the library and the 
choice of a librarian are of immense importance, 
and when head masters and governors realize that 
fact, they may allot a more adequate share of the 
available funds to the purchase of books; and it is 
to be hoped that they will also treat the librarian- 
ship as an official appointment, both as regards 
salary and leisure from other duties. The work, if 
it is to be well done, involves labour and time, 
which can ill be spared from the hours of a hard- 
worked teacher; and it demands both a wide know- 
ledge and a fine judgement of books. 
ARUNDELL EsDAILE. 
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ADRIAN KEMPE VAN BOUCKHOUT 
AND THE QUARTO NEW TESTA- 
MENTS OF 1536. 


GEIIIN 1536 three quarto editions of the 

LIS New Testament in English were 
av printed in Antwerp. They are very 
(§) similar in appearance, and have no 
M4 indication of place or printer. All 
we contain a woodcut of St. Paul standing with 
a raised sword in his right hand, from whose handle 
hangs a pair of scales. In his left hand is an open 
book, and his left foot rests upon a stone. One 
detail separates these three woodcuts at a glance. 
In one the face of the stone is blank, and the edi- 
tion in which it occurs is known as the ‘ Blank 
Stone’ edition; in the second the figure of a mole 
is engraved on the stone, and gives its name to the 
‘Mole’ edition. The third has upon the stone a 
merchant’s mark with the initials A. B. K., and 
the edition containing it is known as the ‘ En- 
graver’s Mark’ edition. In spite of the great atten- 
tion paid to these early editions, and the researches 
of many bibliographers, no one, so far as I am 
aware, has solved the mystery of the engraver’s 
mark, and the initials A. 8. K. Now this woodcut 
occurs again in 1536 in the following book: ‘Storys 


and prophesis out of holy scriptur garyschede with 
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BLANK STONE. ENGRAVER’S MARK, 


THE WOODCUT OF S, PAUL IN THE THREE NEW TESTAMENTS PRINTED AT 
ANTWERP, 1536. 
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faire ymages, . . . oursien and approuved by... 
maester Nycholas Coppyn de Montibus, Deane of 
Sainéte Peters and Chanceler of the universitie of 
Louven. Anno m.ccccc.xxxv.’ At the end of the 
book is the St. Paul woodcut with the engraver’s 
mark, and below it the following colophon: ‘ This 
boke is prentyd in Andwarpe vpon the Lombardes 
walle over agaynst the golden hande, By my Symon 
Cowke. Anno xxxvi.’ Thus though this book gives 
no clue to the identity of A. B. K., it adds one piece 
of information, and that is that some time in 1536 
the woodcut was in the hands of Simon Cock, the 
well-known Antwerp printer. 

It will be noticed that the book was overseen and 
approved in 1535. Now in that year Simon Cock 
printed a book, ‘ Enchiridion, compluscula eorum 
quae in Sacris Bibliis traduntur picturis expressa 
continens addito insuper textu ac mox precationibus 
piis e lingua vernacula in Latinam per G. de Bran- 
teghem tralatis. Excudebat Simon Coquus Ant- 
verpiae 1535. This book was lot 281 (and so per- 
haps escaped burning) in the Offor sale. I have not 
seen a copy, but from the title it might be a Latin 
version of the ‘Storys and Prophesis,’ and might 
also have contained the St. Paul woodcut. 

The key to the riddle I found unexpectedly. I 
was going through the six or eight large scrap- 
books of wood-engravings which form part of the 
Douce collection in the Bodleian, when I suddenly 
came upon this identical woodcut on a leaf which 
was manifestly the last leaf of an oftavo book 
Below the cut was a short colophon, setting forth 
that the book was printed in 1537 at Antwerp by 
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‘Mattheus Cromme voor Adriaen Kempe van 
Bouckhout.’ 

Here was the plain solution, but who was Adriaen 
Kempe, and what book did the leaf belong to? 

It very probably belongs to a Dutch version of 
the ‘ Storys and prophesis,’ of which an imperfect 
copy was also in the Offor collection. The title 
runs ‘ Historien en Prophecien wt der heyliger 
schriftueren met devote ghebeden.’ The book was 
imperfect, wanting the last leaf, but the title-page 
was dated 1537. So far we have got to the facts 
that Adrian Kempe was apparently a publisher, that 
the woodcut of St. Paul was his device, and that in 
1536 he was in partnership with Simon Cock, and 
in 1537 with Matthew Crom. In tracing various 
clues I turned up in Brunet Gulielmus de Brante- 
ghem, who had translated the ‘Storys and prophesis’ 
into Latin, and here a new book appeared, ‘ Jesu 
Christi vita juxta quatuor evangelistarum narra- 
tiones, artificio graphices perquam eleganter picta, 
una cum totius anni evangeliis ac epistolis.’ The 
colophon runs: ‘ Antverpiae, apud Matthaeum 
Cromme, pro Adriano Kempe de Bouchout. Anno 
M.D.xxxvii. 24 Decemb.’ 

In the Huth Catalogue (vol. i, pp. 196-7) a copy 
of the ‘ Jesu Christi vita’ is entered, and the follow- 
ing note added: ‘ By whom the very artistic wood- 
cuts in this volume were designed is not mentioned, 
although at the end of the preface we find some 
Latin verses “In laudem pi¢toris tabellarum hujus 
libelli.” In the British Museum is a copy of the 
book with a MS. note by Mr. W. B. Rye to the 
effect that the engravings are by Lieven de Witte 
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of Ghent, but he does not give his authority for the 
statement, and Nagler says nothing on the subject. 
The same cuts were used in an English New Testa- 
ment printed at Antwerp in 1538 by Matthew 
Crom.’ 

Mr. Rye having discovered the fact and stated 
it, apparently preferred to leave it to the ingenuity 
of later searchers to find the source of his informa- 
tion for themselves. Had Mr. Huth’s cataloguer 
examined more carefully the prefatory verses he 
would have found that they form an acrostic, and 
that the initial letters of the lines read downwards 
form the words LEVINVS DE VVITTE GAN- 
DENSIS. 

Lieven de Witte, a painter and architec of 
Ghent, is of especial interest at the present time, 
since he is considered to have been one of the 
artists who worked on the celebrated ‘ Grimani 
Breviary,’ preserved in the library of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, which is now being reproduced in fac- 
simile. According to Bryan he devoted himself to 
buildings and other perspective subjects, but also 
produced historical pictures. The windows of the 
cathedral of St. Bavon, in Ghent, were painted 
from his designs. 

A French version of the ‘ Jesus Christi vita’ was 
issued two years later with the colophon, ‘ En 
Anvers par Adrien Kempe & Matthieu Crome. 
M.D.xxxix.’ Very fortunately the original privilege 
for the book, dated December 7, 1537, is reprinted 
in this edition, and we find that it was granted to 
‘Adrian Kempe de Bouckhout, Imprimeur de 
livres.’ 
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In 1540 Crom reprinted the French version, and 
in 1541 the Latin, but in the colophons of neither 
does the name of Adrian Kempe occur, so that after 
1539 we have at present no further trace of 
him. It would seem that he began to work with 
Simon Cock at least as early as 1536, but that when 
Crom commenced business, which so far as we 
know cannot be dated earlier than 1537, Kemp 
deserted Cock to join him. .With the data we 
possess so far I think we are quite justified in con- 
sidering Simon Cock to have been the printer of 
the ‘ Engraver’s Mark’ edition of the 1536 English 
New Testament. 

As to Adrian Kempe himself, was he a printer, a 
stationer, or a wood-engraver?’ The privilege men- 
tioned above states distinétly ‘ Imprimeur de livres,’ 
but the fact that every book in which his name 
occurs was printed by some one else, shows that he 
was not himself a practical printer. 

The probable explanation is that he was a wood- 
engraver, who published his own work himself, 
getting another printer to print the necessary letter- 
press and to share in the venture. A somewhat 
similar case will be found in connexion with Albert 
Diirer, several of whose books have the colophon, 
‘Impressum Nurnbergae per Albertum Durer,’ 
sometimes with the word ‘ pictor’ added, some- 
times without. In this case Diirer was the engraver 
and designer, and not the printer of the letter- 
press. 

To return to the woodcuts of St. Paul. Many 
writers on the subje& of the New Testaments seem 
to have taken for granted that the three woodcuts 
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were identical, and that the different marks on the 
stone were produced by ‘plugging’ or inserting 
new engraved pieces into the old block. Common- 
sense might have suggested the improbability of 
the cut appearing with initials in 1535, again with 
initials changing to a mole, and finally with a blank 
space in 1536, and then returning to its original 
condition in 1 §37. 

On examining the three side by side it will be 
noticed that the A. B. K. and blank stone ones 
differ only in very minute details, and are at first 
sight identical, while the Mole cut, though copied 
from the same original, is much more coarsely 
engraved. 

In 1553 the Blank Stone cut was in the posses- 
sion of Hans van Ruremond, the son of the Chris- 
topher van Ruremond who died in England in 
1531, and whose widow continued to issue English 
New Testaments, so that she may very well have 
been the printer of the Blank Stone edition of 
1536. 

_ a great difficulty in the way of definitely 
identifying the printers of Antwerp books comes 
from their habit of borrowing and lending each 
other material, and that difficulty is very notice- 
able in the case of these Testaments, increased by 
the fact that as the contents of the page agrees in 
the three editions, many copies have been made up 
with leaves which do not rightly belong to them. 

Assuming Simon Cock as the printer of the 
Engraver’s Mark edition, and the widow of Chris- 
topher van Ruremond as the printer of the Blank 
Stone edition, there remains the Mole edition. This 
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is ascribed by Mr. Sayle in his ‘ Catalogue of early 
English books in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge,’ to Simon Cock, and I have no evidence on 
the matter to bring forward. Living as I do in the 
great town on the Mersey, which, as Mr. Birrell 
writes, ‘ all unabashed now boasts its bookless self a 
city,’ there are no opportunities of working on 


original sources of information. 
E. Gorpon Durr. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A FAC- 
TOR IN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 
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ASMA F a serious article may be prefaced 
yj by a light allusion, if the dignity and 
h propriety of ‘ The Library’ can coun- 
pyy8) tenance any approach to levity, if its 
qx, well of English undefiled can tolerate 
a drop or two of American slang, I should like to 
begin with a phrase current in the United States 
with special application to my own state, Missouri. 
It is said of a genuine Missourian, or (in the ver- 
nacular of our legislative halls and political hustings) 
a native of ‘Imperial Mizzoura,’ that he ‘ must be 
shown.’ This does not signify exaétly that he is a 
doubting Thomas, but that before aéting he insists 
on being sure of his ground, that he stands by the 
motto of Davy Crockett, ‘ First make sure you're 
right, and then go ahead.’ 

In this, as in other qualities, the American gives 
evidence that he comes of English stock. John Bull 
also wants ‘to be shown.’ He does not buy a nag 
till he has examined it at all points. He is, indeed, 
slower of persuasion than Brother Jonathan. He is 
especially cautious about his money investments. 
He must be well assured of fair returns in one form 
or another before he will loose his purse strings. 
Jonathan, despite the Missouri proverb, is more 
easily persuaded; he is more ready to go into a new 
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scheme; and he goes into many, sometimes losing, 
but generally winning. When he is deluded into 
buying a gold brick, e.g., the proteétive tariff, he 
makes no confession of error, but rather points with 

ride to his counterfeit wealth and glories in his 
fiscal folly. John makes mistakes sometimes; but 
having once burned his hand badly, he leaves other 
people to rake in their own chestnuts. 

Very early in his career—before, indeed, he was 
out of leading-strings—Jonathan evolved from his 
fertile brain, sharpened by necessity and freed from 
the trammels of tradition, a novel and brilliant idea, 
the working out of which has brought him wealth 
and strength and leadership. It was not strange that 
such a thought should arise in a new bracing atmo- 
sphere clear of the mists of custom, and among a 
people whose voluntary expatriation proved them 
to be possessors of more than ordinary intelligence, 
enterprise, and hardihood. His thought was this: 
that since capacity for education forms the dis- 
tinétion between man and the brute, and the pos- 
session of education in varying degrees marks the 
grades of men, it would be well to educate a// his 
children. It was plain that a nation composed of 
men and women who are a// educated must be 
stronger and more prosperous than a nation with 
only an educated class. This seems axiomatic; yet 
it had never before occurred to any national genius. 
With him, to think was to aét. He planted side 
by side in the wilderness the church and the public 
school; and on these foundation-stones he reared 
his national edifice. In this, up to a certain point, 
he but followed his progenitor. He claimed, how- 

VII. cc 
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ever, that his domicile was better proportioned and 
more symmetrical, and afforded more comfort to 
the occupants. John Bull admitted that it was more 
commodious and more modern (with acontemptuous 
inflection on the ‘modern’), but averred that it 
was not so comfortable, and above all not so safe 
as his mansion—that it was likely to be blown over 
any time by a tornado arising from the heat of a 
zone subject to political cyclones. 

However, not so much for fear of an overthrow 
as from the growth of ideas and ideals as to what 
constitutes a proper home for a family or nation, 
there arose in the middle of the nineteenth century 
simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic a feel- 
ing—a conviction—that the foundations of the 
national edifice were not entirely sufficient. It was 
observed that in a critical and doubting age the 
church was not accepted by all, that there were, 
indeed, many whom it did not reach at all. It was 
further apparent that, though constantly improving, 
the school was inadequate to the task of educating 
the rising generation, because its influence was ex- 
erted for only a few years—on the vast majority 
for not more than four to six years. It was plain 
that the intellectual education that stopped at ten 
or twelve was wholly inadequate. At best it was 
a scant outfit for the mere wage-earner, the bread- 
winner: it did not even meet the nation’s demands 
for industrial development; it took no account of 
fatherhood and motherhood and of citizenship in a 
free state. Hard economic conditions prevented the 
extension of school years for the vast majority ; yet 
it was evident that for the growth and security of 
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the nation and, indeed, for its industrial advance- 
ment, a broader basis of intelligence and morality 
was necessary. The two supports formerly relied 
on were proving inadequate: a tripod was necessary 
for stable equilibrium; and the third support was 
supplied in the shape of the public library. This 
is so broad that it fills two whole sides, supple- 
menting the school on one corner and strengthen- 
ing the church on another, extending the founda- 
tions in all direétions, and furnishing unshakable 
support for the state in diffused intelligence and 
growing morality. 

I have given some emphasis to the unfortunate 
faé& that a large majority of children in Great 
Britain and the United States leave school before 
they are twelve years of age; but the necessity of 
the public library as a factor in popular education 
would be only in slight degree lessened if all 
children were able to attend school till fifteen or 
sixteen. For what does the boy leaving school at 
the latter age know? He may be well-grounded 
in the three ‘R’s’ and be sufficiently developed 
intellectually to earn a good living, possibly to 
accumulate a fortune. But if he knows only the 
class-room and not the library, if he knows only 
what he has learned from his school text-books, if 
he knows nothing of rea/ books, nothing of the 
lessons of history, of the delights of literature, of 
the joys of the imagination, of the life of the spirit, 
he has not laid the foundation of an education that 
will fit him for the duties of citizenship or the 
higher life of man. 

But I have gone a little ahead of my argument, 
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I have been led off into generalizations to the 
negleé& of my special theme. I began by referring 
to a charatteristic common to our two English 
nations, viz., an insistence on knowing the reason 
why for any proposed course of action, especially 
if it involves the expenditure of money. A man 
who believes in the higher ends of education will 
never question the value of the public library, will 
never doubt that it returns to the community sup- 
porting it two pounds for every pound invested in 
its establishment and maintenance; but there are 
Gradgrinds on both sides of the ocean who care 
naught for the joys of the imagination, for the de- 
lights of the spirit, and believe that all the poetry 
in all the libraries of the world is not worth a yard 
of cloth. They want ‘fa¢ts’—nothing but facts. 
They demand visible, tangible, material results for 
any effort or expenditure to which they are ex- 
pected to be a party. They will cheerfully throw 
£1,000 into the fire in the form of coal and crude 
metal if assured of a finished produét worth £2,000. 
But they ‘must be shown.’ Now the most hard- 
headed and close-fisted Gradgrind that ever was— 
to be safe, I’ll say that now is—will admit that the 
chief factor in converting the £1,000 worth of 
rough metal into £5,000 worth of fine cutlery is 
the educated brain. The wonder-working machine 
is the product of the brain; and upon the further 
development of the brain must depend the further 
improvement of the machine. Now, whence is the 
broader knowledge, the higher mental training to 
be obtained by the average boy, who leaves school 
at twelve or fourteen? The public library was 
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created to meet this requirement. In it is stored 
all the knowledge the world has accumulated since 
the dawn of history. 

The school, of course, must come first. A start 
being obtained here—such a start as Franklin ob- 
tained by going to school up to the age of ten, or 
Lincoln in ten months scattered through his early 
years—the boy of ambition and eager desire may, 
through the public library, make himself a well- 
informed and well-educated man at thirty, the 
intellectual superior of the average college-bred 
man of America. And, a fact that should appeal 
to Gradgrind, he can be self-supporting and a con- 
tributor to the industrial wealth of his community 
while he is thus educating himself for ever higher 
usefulness. And this with an expense to the com- 
munity of not more than six shillings a year. 

The total cost for maintenance of the St. Louis 
public schools last year was $2,023,531, an average 
of about $25 per pupil. With an expenditure of 
one-tenth (thus far its annual cost has not been 
one-twentieth) of that amount the public library, 
co-operating with the public schools, can double 
the value of the education received by the child 
while in school, and, what is still more. important, 
induce him to continue his education after leaving 
school and provide him with facilities for doing so. 

Commenting on the folly of spending large sums 
of money on elementary schools and failing to com- 
plete the work by means of the library, Stanley 
Jevons said: 


In omitting that small expenditure on a universal system 
of libraries which would enable young men and women to 
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continue their education, we spend the £97 and stingily 
decline the £3 really needed to make the rest of the £100 
effective. 


Or, I may say in homelier phrase, it is like giving 
£3 19s. for an overcoat and refusing an additional 
shilling for buttons to make it serviceable. 

Setting aside, for the moment, the other func- 
tions of the public library, which would furnish 
material for a separate article, let us take some 
statistics from the St. Louis Public Library as 
evidence of what the public library in general is 
doing direétly for the promotion of industrial pro- 
gress. What it is doing indireétly, by raising the 
standard of general intelligence, far excels in value 
its direct influence. Here is a sample list of books 
on the productive and mechanic arts which have 
been added to our collection the last few years, with 
the number of times each was issued during a given 
period. 


Bacon.—Forge Practice. 13 times in 8 months. 

Chase.—Mechanical Drawing. g times in 5 
months. 

Robinson.—Hydraulic Power. 8 times in 6 
months. 

Hofman.—Metallurgy of Lead. 8 times in 8 
months. 

Hodgson.—Sheet Metal Working. 6 times in 
4 months. 

Mathers.—Strength of Materials. 8 times in 6 
months. 

Sewall.— Wireless Telegraphy. 36 times in 1 


year. 
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Rawson.—Dié¢tionary of Dyes and Mordants. 
16 times in 2 years. 

Abbott.—Telephony. 26 times in I year, Io 
months. 

Lavergne.—Automobile. 42 times in 2 years, 8 
months. 

Fowler.—Copper Dam Process for Piers. 38 
times in 3 years. 

Poppewell.—Prevention of Smoke. 11 times in 
I year. 

Baldwin.—On Heating. 31 times in 3 years. 

Lawler.—Modern Plumbing. 35 times in 4 
years. 

Begtrup.—Slide Valve. 33 times in 3 years, 

Barnard.—Tools and Machines. 17 times in 1 
year, 7 months. 

Modern American Tanning. 14 times in 2 years. 

Hope.—Small Yacht Construction. 10 times in 
I year, 4 months. 

Park.—Cyanide Process of Gold Extraction. 30 
times in 3 years. 

Hurst.—Soaps. 48 times in 4 years. 

Edminster.—Architectural Drawing. 58 times 
in 5 years. 

Halstead.—Barn Plans. 18 times in 2 years. 

Sabin,—Technology of Paint and Varnish. 13 
times in 7 months. 

Taylor.—Concrete. 8 times in 6 months. 

Dawson.—Engineering and Eleétric Traction 
Book. 47 times in 3 years. 

Hughes.—Gas and Gas Works. 36 times in 3 
years, 

Hart.—Hints to Plumbers, 48 times in 4 years. 
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Hiscox.—Horseless Vehicles. 76 times in 5 
years, 

Hiscox. — Compressed Air. 42 times in 2 
ears. 

Phillips.—Engineering Chemistry. 9g times in 
8 months. 

Reinhardt.—Mechanical Drafting. 64 times in 
5 years. 

Raymond.—Alternating Currents. 18 times in 
g months. 

Hodgson.—Up-to-date Hardwood Finisher. 9 
times in 5 months. 

Jackson.—Theory and Praétice of Design. 15 
times in 7 months. 

Hopkins.—Home Mechanics for Amateurs. 15 
times in 5 months. 

Young.—Complete Motorist. g times in 4 
months. 

Goodrich.—First Book in Farming. 5 times in 
2 months. 

Hills—Gas and Gas Fitting. 12 times in 8 
months. 

Haines.—American Railroad Management. 1 
copy, issued g times in I year. 


The above list is confined to the produétive and 
mechanical arts as most convincing to Gradgrind’s 
demand for practical instruction. But he will ad- 
mit that the commercial arts are essential to busi- 
ness on a large scale. To show the work of the 
library in this department of practical education I 
mention a few books with the number of issues in 
given periods. 
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We have only 1 copy of Arnold’s Cost-keeper. 
The fact, just discovered, that it has been issued 16 
times in the last fourteen months will lead to the 
purchase of another copy. 

We have 6 copies of Barnes’ Shorthand Manual. 
One of these copies has been drawn 14 times in 
16 months. 

Of Goodwin’s Book-keeping, the shelf-list re- 
cords 13 copies. The date-label in one of these 
shows that this one copy has been drawn 31 times 
in 16 months. 

Berlitz.—French, With or Without a Master. 
2 copies, 1 of them drawn 27 times in 2 years. 

Chambers.—Complete Letter-Writer. 4 copies, 
1 copy drawn 32 times in 3 years. 

International Correspondence School.—Book- 
keeping. 1 copy, issued g times in 7 months. 

Keister.—Corporation Accounting. 7 copies, 1 
issued 11 times in 7 months. 

Hill.—Manual of Business Forms. 3 copies, 1 
of them issued 14 times in 18 months. 

These figures show that the volumes mentioned 
have been all but constantly in the hands of readers, 
having been drawn once or twice every month. 
The list might be indefinitely extended; and these 
hundreds of volumes represent thousands of readers 
who have, by means of our public library, become 
better-informed mechanics and more useful citizens. 
It is impossible to calculate the total effect on our 
industrial progress that comes from the study of such 
books by thousands of artisans and manufacturers 
from year to year. It is not to be expected that in 
the tangled web of the activity of a great city a 
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single thread of cause and effeét can often be traced. 
But an illustrative instance can be cited. Some 
years ago the information found in a book in the 
Cincinnati public library (which at the time could 
be obtained nowhere else) saved the city over 
$300,000—a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of 
the library for six years. Such an instance of di- 
rectly traceable cause and effect is, of course, rare; 
but we know that knowledge and intelligence are 
the necessary forerunners and fundaments of indus- 
trial and all other progress; and it is easy to show 
that the public library is the most potent agency 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of intelligence that exists in the world to-day. 
It is, in fact, the reservoir of all knowledge; and 
further, it is an ever-flowing fountain of inspira- 
tion. It is at once the accumulator and the trans- 
mitter of social energy. 

I have dwelt on the visible, tangible, material 
benefits of the public library, because I am en- 
deavouring to show that money appropriated for 
the support of a public library is not money spent, 
but money invested, with a surety of direct material 
returns; but I should do even the most worldly- 
minded of my readers injustice if I were to suppose 
that they looked on material results as the only 
gauge of the value of an institution. Let me briefly 
summarise what a public library does for the com- 
munity that supports it. 

1. It doubles the value of the education the child 
receives in school, and, best of all, imparts a desire 
for knowledge which serves as an incentive to con- 
tinue his education after leaving school; and, hav- 
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ing furnished the incentive, it further supplies the 
means for a lifelong continuance of education. 

2. It provides for the education of adults who 
have lacked, or failed to make use of, early oppor- 
tunities. 

3. It furnishes information to teachers, ministers, 
journalists, authors, physicians, legislators, all per- 
sons upon whose work depend the intellectual, 
moral, sanitary, and political welfare and advance- 
ment of the people. 

4. It furnishes books and periodicals for the tech- 
nical instruction and information of mechanics, 
artisans, manufacturers, engineers, and all others 
whose work requires technical knowledge—of all 
persons upon whom depends the industrial progress 
of the city. 

5. It is of incalculable benefit to the city by 
affording to thousands the highest and purest en- 
tertainment, by substituting the reading-room for 
the bar-room, and thus lessening crime and dis- 
order. 

6. It makes the city a more desirable place of 
residence, and thus retains the best citizens and 
attracts others of the same character. 

7. More than any other agency, it elevates the 
general standard of intelligence throughout the 
great body of the community, upon which its ma- 
terial prosperity, as well as its moral and political 
well-being, must depend. 

Finally, the public library includes potentially 
all other means of social amelioration. A man who 
founds a hospital does a good aét; yet the benefits 
of his beneficence reach comparatively few. An 
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art museum is a very useful institution in a com- 
munity; yet how limited is its influence compared 
with that of a public library; And, above all, the 
hospital is only a hospital; it is a definite, a limited 
good; it is a finished structure, a marble shaft; it 
cannot reproduce itself. A library, on the other 
hand, is a living organism, having within itself the 
capacity of infinite growth and reproduction. It 
may found a dozen museums and hospitals, kindle 
the train of thought that produces beneficent in- 
ventions, and inspire to noble deeds of every kind, 
all the while imparting intelligence and inculcating 
industry, thrift, morality, public spirit, and all those 
qualities that constitute the wealth and well-being 
of a community. 


FREDERICK M. CrRunNDEN. 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


(rs RS. has been observed that the lovers of 
Peacock are born and not made, and 
A his he has been ‘ discovered’ and 
y his ‘ Crotchet Castle’ has attained the 





a Loe that he may still remain caviare to 
the general. If we may believe the author of 
‘Obiter Dicta’ the time reserved by the British 
public for the study of poetry is the sacred after- 
dinner hour when the mental pabulum must not be 
so stimulating as to interrupt digestion nor so dull 
as to induce drowsiness and spoil a good night’s 
rest. Judged by these important standards it is 
probable that the Peacockian novel would also fare 
badly, for it cannot be denied that it calls for a cer- 
tain mental effort and does not belong to that class 
of novel which the general public delights to 
honour. For to be called to a Peacockian banquet 
is to have joined the company of ‘ those who know,’ 
and woe to him who without the wedding garment 
shall venture into the presence of these intellectu- 
ally chosen. 

Thomas Love Peacock was born at Weymouth 
in 1785. His early works are of minor import- 
ance. In 1812 he made the acquaintance of Shelley, 
an acquaintance which ripened into a steady friend- 
ship and strengthened until Shelley placed a special 
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trust in Peacock’s judgement and named him, with 
Lord Byron, as an executor of his will. In 1815 
* Headlong Hall’ was written, in which Peacock 
struck that chord in novel-writing so peculiar to 
himself, and of which he afterwards gave such 
brilliant examples in ‘ Nightmare Abbey,’ ‘ Crotchet 
Castle’ and ‘Gryll Grange.’ The Shandean novel 
is hardly more guiltless of plot than Peacock’s; 
what there is being always subordinate to the play 
of thought to which it gives rise. Amongst the 
many striking portraits given us we have only the 
embarrassment of choice; they are presented more 
as types than as individualities; we find no delicate 
revelation of chara¢éter, his men and women come 
before us with a reputation to keep up; they have 
been disse¢ted, classified and labelled. Their raison 
a étre is intellectual, for us it remains to enjoy their 
sparkling interplay and caustic wit. And what 
more delightful than a ramble with Dr. Opiminian 
through his beloved forest scenery to watch with 
him the deer under the oaks, to admire the patches 
of foxglove and the long reaches of fern. And how 
one would have enjoyed to assist (in the French sense) 
at that passage of arms between Mr. Crotchet and 
the Reverend Dr. Folliott on the propriety of 
having so many Venuses of sorts scattered about 
the room. One seems to hear the ‘God bless my 
soul’ of the Doétor, as he falls on the carpet in a 
right angle of which his back was the base. These 
reverend gentlemen are the product of an older 
world; they belong not to to-day with its ‘ astound- 
ing progress of intellect, its march of mind, its vast 
diffusion of education, and its art of finding the 
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most unfit man by competitive examination’; with 
leisure they dined and drank their wine cool, from 
classical sources they drew their inspiration. 


‘I think, Dodétor,’ said Mrs. Opiminian, ‘you would 
not maintain any opinion if you had not an authority two 
thousand years old for it.’ 

‘Well, my Dear,’ replied the doétor, ‘I think most 
opinions worth mentioning have an authority of about that 
age. 


As to the reverend Doétor Opiminian his tastes 
were these,—a good library, a good dinner, a pleas- 
ant garden and extensive country walks. He was 
an ‘ athlete in pedestrianism.’ His household shared 
his general love of comfort, and everybody, from 
the master to the tom-cat, showed a ‘sleek and 
purring rotundity of face and figure.’ Newspapers 
were his abhorrence. 


For, let us see what is the epitome of a newspaper? In 
the first place, specimens of all the deadly sins, and infinite 
varieties of violence and fraud; a great quantity of talk, 
called by courtesy legislative wisdom . . . lawyers barking 
at each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery 
which is called forensic eloquence, and of which the first 
and most distinguished practitioner was Cerberus ; bear- 
garden meetings of mismanaged companies, in which 
directors and shareholders abuse each other in choice terms 
not all to be found even in Rabelais. 


What could be more humorous than the unex- 
pected irruption of the worthy do¢tor into the tower 
of Mr. Falconer, and his surprise, not unmixed 
with consternation, on finding the domestic fire of 
that young gentleman maintained by seven charming 
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vestals—vestals, moreover, who distressed the doétor 
by wearing their hair unshaved, and even grace- 
fully arranged in defiance of classic tradition. How 
great the relief to his mind when a reference to the 
‘ Fasti’ convinced him, that the Roman vestals did 
wear their hair of second growth—but wrapped up 
in wool—in a vitta. Should he recommend his 
young friend to wrap up the heads of his vestals in 
a vitta? It would be decidedly safer. Next morn- 
ing the adventure of yesterday was revealed to Mrs. 
Opiminian, and that lady pronounced a very un- 
pleasant but strictly virtuous verdict on the sisters. 
In vain did the doétor cite ‘ Agapetus and Agapéte’ 
as the relation between Mr. Falconer and his ves- 
tals; in vain did he strengthen his position by the 
statement that Saint Paul had used words of similar 
import in reference to certain female co-religionists. 


The lady was obdurate. 


‘ There used to be seven deadly sins,’ she cried. ‘ How 
many has modern progress added to them?’ 

‘None I hope, my dear,’ was the reply. ‘ But this will 
be due, not to its own tendencies, but to the comprehen- 
siveness of old definitions.’ 


Then there is Dr. Gaster, hardly so attractive a 
character as his brethren of the cloth, the doétors 
Folliott and Opiminian. Next to a bad dinner he 
detested any unsoundness in doétrine, and would 
have held through thick and thin that corre& the- 
ology came second only to culinary efficiency. He 
and Squire Headlong had met in town; a learned 
dissertation on the art of stuffing a turkey com- 
pleted what a natural affinity had begun, and a 
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warm invitation to spend Christmas in Wales fol- 
lowed. Behold, then, the worthy doétor bound for 
the Hall, braving the wild passes of Merioneth- 
shire in the depth of winter, the calm security of 
Kew and Putney left far behind. He had little love 
for natural beauty at any time; under present cir- 
cumstances he would have given his eyes to be able 
to shut out of sight the yawning chasms beneath 
him. This was impossible, so he controlled his 
terror by some choice quotations from the Book of 
Job. On the subjeét of sound doétrine what so 
fitting and becoming as that the reverend gentle- 
man should himself speak. Hear him as he sits with 
his fellow travellers at the inn breakfast, daintily 
clearing away the debris of eggshell preparatory 
to inserting a piece of butter in the egg itself. 


‘I am really astonished, gentlemen, at the very heterodox 
opinions I have heard you deliver; since nothing can be 
more obvious than that all animals were created solely and 
exclusively for the use of man.’ 

‘Even the tiger that devours him?’ said Mr. Escot. 

‘Certainly,’ said Doétor Gaster. 

* How do you prove it?’ said Mr. Escot. 

‘It requires no proof,’ said Doctor Gaster, ‘it is a point 
of doétrine. It is written, therefore it is so.” 

‘Nothing can be more logical,’ said Mr. Jenkinson. 
‘It has been said,’ continued he, “that the ox was ex- 
pressly made to be eaten by man; it may be said, by a 
parity of reasoning, that man was expressly made to be 
eaten by the tiger: but as wild oxen exist where there are 
no men and men where there are no tigers, it would 
seem that in these instances they do not properly answer 
the ends of their creation.’ 

‘It is a mystery,” said Doctor Gaster. 

Vil, DD 
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‘Nightmare Abbey’ is perhaps one of the most 


finished of Peacock’s novels. It was written in 
Shelley’s society at Great Marlow, and the char- 
acter of Scythrop Glowry is thought to have been 
suggested by that of the poet. 

Scythrop was the only son of Mr. Glowry, a 
Lincolnshire squire. He was first sent to a public 
school, where a little learning was painfully beaten 
into him, and thence to the university, where it 
was carefully taken out. At the house of a friend 
Scythrop met the beautiful Miss Emily Girouette. 
He fell in love, was favourably received, but after 
a dispute between the respective fathers the lovers 
were torn apart and the lady was resignedly led to 
the altar by the Honourable Mr. Lackwit. This 
was Scythrop’s first experience of the hardness of 
Fate. To support him his father read him a com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes, composed by himself (was 
this suggested by Sir Timothy Shelley’s readings of 
Paley’s evidences ?), and proved to his disconsolate 
son, beyond the possibility of doubt, that all is vanity. 
From this pleasant occupation Mr. Glowry was 
torn by a lawsuit, and the exigencies of the High 
Court of Chancery leaving Scythrop at the Abbey 
with the owl in the ivy for company. And here 
his love of reading revived, though, in justice to his 
college let it be noted, that the university had done 
its best to stifle it. ‘The sorrows of Werter,’ fol- 
lowed by German tragedies and a dive into tran- 
scendental philosophy aroused a burning desire to 
reform the world. To this end Scythrop shut him- 
self up in his study in gloomy meditations, his 
nightcap did duty as a cowl, his calico striped 
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dressing-gown as a conspirator’s mantle. He wrote 
a treatise which he expected to revolutionize the 
world and to convulse society. Nothing of the sort 
occurred; at least, if it did, the details never reached 
Nightmare Abbey. What did come was a commu- 
nication from the bookseller. It stated that seven 
copies of the treatise had been sold, and ended quite 
unpleasantly by requesting a cheque for the balance. 
The ardent revolutionary was nothing daunted, and 
the interval of his father’s absence was employed in 
guarding against future contingencies. He invented 
cells, secret passages, and sliding panels in his tower, 
which, with the secrecy and solemnity the occa- 
sion required, a dumb carpenter was smuggled in 
to execute. For with that fine eye for consequences 
which characterized Scythrop throughout he had 
foreseen that he might be involved in dangers and 
difficulties (what captain of salvation has not been?), 
and for the good of humanity he conceived it his 
duty to safeguard his life as far as possible. Again 
fate intervened in the person of Miss Marionetta 
Celestina O’Carroll. Philosophy or Time had 
worked a miracle of healing, and Scythrop speedily 
succumbed to the charms of the lady. As he grew 
ardent Marionetta grew cold, and baffled and hurt 
by the change the lover again retired into his 
tower, where wrapped in dressing-gown and night- 
cap he summoned the perfidious fair one before an 
awful imaginary tribunal. Just at the moment when 
cowl and mantle were being discarded with a 
magnificent gesture, and the imaginary Marionetta 
was to be clasped to a relenting heart—the real 
Marionetta entered. They paused—she, in astonish- 
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ment, he, in confusion—but with some little en- 
couragement he flung himself at her feet and un- 
burdened his soul in the fervid language of romance, 
The lady listened till the whirlwind was ended, and 
then begged him to deliver himself ‘ like a man of 
this world.’ The flippancy of the suggestion so 
wrought upon the frantic lover that Marionetta 
found it necessary to soothe him down. Accord- 
ingly, in her most dulcet tones, she asked him 
what he would have. 


‘What would I have? What but you, Marionetta? 
You, for the companion of my studies, the partner of my 
thoughts, the auxiliary of my great designs for the emancip- 
ation of mankind.’ 

‘I am afraid I should be but a poor auxiliary,’ Scythrop. 
‘What would you have me do?” 

‘Do as Rosalia does with Carlos, divine Marionetta. 
Let us each open a vein in the other’s arm, mix our blood 
in a bowl, and drink it as a sacrament of love. Then we 
shall see visions of transcendental illumination, and soar 
on the wings of ideas into the space of pure intellig- 
ence. 


Marionetta could not reply; she had not so strong 
a stomach as Rosalia, and turned sick at the pro- 
position. She disengaged herself suddenly from 
Scythrop, sprang through the door of the tower, 
and fled with precipitation along the corridors. 
Scythrop pursued her, crying, 


‘Stop, stop, Marionetta—my life, my love!’ and was 
gaining rapidly on her flight, when, at an ill-omened 
corner, where two corridors ended in an angle, at the 
head of a staircase, he came into sudden and violent con- 
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tact with Mr. Toobad, and they both plunged together to 
the foot of the stairs, like two billiard balls into one 
pocket.” 

Where almost everything is quotable the act of 
choosing becomes a work of despair. How far and 
to what extent quotation is fitting and permissible 
may be open to question, but in dealing with Pea- 
cock one is tempted to go on and to forget that 
there comes a point at which -the critic is in 
danger of exchanging his craft for that of the 
anthologist. Were this not so, the scene between 
Mr. Scythropand his father might be given at length, 
so irresistibly funny it is—up to the thrilling mo- 
ment when the bookcase slides apart, and irate Stella 
emerges to the thunder of Mr. Glowry’s words. 

‘Pray, sir, to which act of the tragedy of the 
Great Mogul does this incident belong ?’ 

Throughout Peacock’s novels there breathes a 
keen observation and enjoyment of nature, and he 
has a fine contempt for the ‘ civic poet whose cow- 
slip is always in bloom.’ In ‘ Maid Marian’ we 
are in truth transported into the depths of merry 
Sherwood. We rise to the song of birds, we wor- 
ship in the forest’s vaulted aisles, we feel the 
springing of the sward beneath our feet as we rove 
the greenwood with Friar Tuck and Little John. 
With them we share the ale abroach under an oak 
and gather round the foresters’ fire where the fat 
deer are roasting. Nor has Peacock less love for 
the forest scenery of the nineteenth than for that of 
the twelfth century. Here time has made but little 
change, and the ghosts of bygone years might rove 
in their accustomed haunts and be unaware of the 
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flight of time. Suddenly we come to one of those 
mossy platforms so dear to Peacock’s heart, where 
the trees are less dense and allow the sun’s rays to 
penetrate, and here we find the fern and foxglove 
which he so lovingly describes. 


There was no great poet with some of whose scenes 
this scenery did not harmonize. The deep woods that sur- 
rounded the dwelling of Circe, the obscure sylvan valley 
in which Dante met Virgil, the forest depths through 
which Angelica fled, the enchanted wood in which Rinaldo 
met the semblance of Armida, the forest brook by which 
Jacques moralized over the wounded deer, were all repro- 
duced in this single spot, and fancy peopled it at pleasure 
with nymphs and genii, fauns and satyrs, knights and 
ladies, friars, foresters, hunters, and huntress maids, till 
the whole diurnal world seemed to pass away like a vision. 


Nor is Peacock less appreciative of Nature in 
wilder and sterner mood. In‘ Headlong Hall’ and 
‘The Misfortunes of Elphin’ the scene is laid in 
Wales. Both novels are full of passages of descriptive 
beauty, and we are made to feel the charm of the 
mountain scenery as we did the sylvan beauty of 
Sherwood. Take for instance that elemental de- 
scription of the tempest in ‘The Misfortunes of 
Elphin,’ when the sea over-riding its artificial 
boundary comes swelling around the castle of Prince 
Seithenyn. The whole scene is weird and magical 
—the torches burning low and uncertainly in that 
disordered hall—the revellers asleep, unconscious 
of their doom—the sudden appearance of Angharad 
in their midst—while outside the white breakers 
thundered for entrance, and the wind rose in fitful 
gusts and died away in sobbing silence. Suddenlya 
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voice, that seemed one of the many voices of the 
wind, uttered the fateful words— 

* Beware of the oppression of Gwenhidurg.’ 

Then uprose the old bard as the ‘ awen’ came 
upon him, taking the rush and rise of the waters 
for the breath and voice of inspiration as the strains 
of his harp mingled with the roar of the elements. 
The crash of the falling tower cut short his song, 
and carrying with it a portion-of the main build- 
ing it revealed the raging waters through the 
‘volumed blackness of the storm.’ ‘ It was one of 
those tempests, which occur once in several cen- 
turies, and which by their extensive devastations 
are chronicled to eternity.’ 

And now having tried to show something of 
Peacock’s love of nature let us introduce Marma- 
duke Milestone, Esquire, the picturesque landscape 
gardener, and see how he fares when the flashes of the 
author’s wit play around him. Having arrived at 
Headlong Hall he perceived the ‘ great capabilities ’ 
of the Welsh scenery, and he burned to perform the 
lofty feat of polishing and trimming the rocks of 
Llanberis; nay, he was loud in his assurances that 
if the place were under his care for a twelvemonth 
at the end of that time it would be unrecogniz- 
able. 


‘The rocks shall be blown up, the trees shall be cut 
down, the wilderness and all its goats shall vanish like 
mist. Pagodas and Chinese bridges, gravel walks and 
shrubberies, bowling-greens, canals, and clumps of larch, 
shall rise upon its ruin.’ 

‘This, you perceive,’ said Mr. Milestone, ‘is the 
natural state of one part of the grounds. Here is a wood, 
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never yet touched by the finger of taste, thick, intricate 
and gloomy. Here is a little stream, dashing from stone 
to stone, and over-shadowed with those untrimmed boughs. 
. . . Now, here is the same place correéted—trimmed— 
polished—decorated—adorned. Here sweeps a plantation, 
in that beautiful regular curve: there winds a gravel walk: 
here are parts of the old wood, left in these majestic 
circular clumps, disposed at equal distances with wonderful 
symmetry: there are some single shrubs scattered in 
elegant profusion: here a Portugal laurel, there a juniper: 
here a lauristinus, there a spruce fir, here a larch, there a 
lilac: here a rhododendron, there an arbutus. The stream, 
you see, is become a canal; the banks are perfectly smooth 
and green, sloping“to the water’s edge; and there is Lord 
Littlebrain, rowing in an elegant boat.’ 


‘Magical faith!’ says Squire Headlong, and 
‘magical faith’ say we. One seems to see the scene. 
The ‘here a lauristinus, there a spruce fir,’ while 
Mr. Milestone waves a hand to indicate the glorious 
metamorphosis. Peacock, in the background, gazing 
from under his shaggy brows, his lips tightly com- 
pressed to keep back—a smile. 

It is well-known that Peacock’s charaéters are 
often portraits or caricatures of living persons; that 
Mr. Toobad is meant for Irving, Mr. Flosky for 
Coleridge and Mr. Paperstamp for Wordsworth. 
Possibly Mr. Milestone may also have had a living 
counterpart, but we hardly think so. That so en- 
tirely delightful a being ever walked this earth is 
hardly possible; he can have existed only in the 
author’s brain. 

Just a word about Peacock’s women. His gallery 
is not large but the portraits are pleasant and varied. 
Whatever may be said it cannot fairly be charged 
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against them that they are ‘mere musical dolls to 
be set out for sale in the great toy shop of society.’ 

When Peacock sketched in the charaéter of Mrs. 
Glowry he made a mental note that the type was to 
be avoided; one so often buys a musical doll and finds 
it ‘confoundedly out of tune.’ His women are open 
air characters and have a touch of Shakespeare about 
them. Who so charming a dinner neighbour as 
Lady Clarinda, with her pointed epigrams and 
playful sallies of wit! With whom could the Welsh 
mountains be explored better than with Susannah; 
and what more delightful than to wander through 
Sherwood with Maid Marian, if indeed that athle- 
tic maiden could be properly described as wan- 
dering. 


‘A mad girl, a mad girl,’ said the little friar. 

‘How a mad girl?’ said brother Michael. ‘ Has she not 
beauty, grace, wit, sense, discretion, dexterity, learning 
and valour?’ 

‘Learning!’ exclaimed the little friar; ‘what has a 
woman to do with learning? And valour! Who ever 
heard a woman commended ‘for valour?’ .. 

‘She is the all in all,’ said brother Michael, ‘ gentle as 
a ring-dove, yet high soaring as a falcon: humble below 
her deserving, yet deserving beyond the estimate of pane- 
gyric: an exact economist in all superfluity, yet a most 
bountiful dispenser in all liberality: the chief regulator of 
her household, the fairest pillar of her hall, and the sweetest 
blossom of her bower: having in all opposite proposings, 
sense to understand, judgment to weigh, discretion to 
choose, firmness to undertake, diligence to conduét, per- 
severance to accomplish, and resolution to maintain.’ 


Without pressing analogy too far may we not 
say that here is the precursor of the Meredithian 
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woman—a woman painted by a man from a 
woman’s point of view? But not only in his women 
does Peacock seem to be the forerunner of Mere- 
dith. Who that has read the chapter on the ‘ aged 
and great’ wine, can doubt that Dr. Middleton is 
in the direct line of apostolic succession from Dr. 
Folliott and Dr. Opiminian. Both writers have a 
decided and peculiar flavour; their charaéters shine, 
they have, in short, a ‘leg.’ But while intelle¢ctu- 
ality is Peacock’s last word, Meredith probes deep 
into the mysteries of character. 

Throughout the novels are scattered ballads and 
songs which are full of true feeling. Perhaps the 
most charming is, ‘I played with you mid cowslips 
blowing,’ in ‘Gryll Grange,’ founded upon an in- 
cident in the author’s life. Very pretty, too, is the 
‘ Terzetto, in ‘ Headlong Hall,’ imitated from the 
opening lines of the eighth canto of the ‘ Purga- 
torio,’ in which he has caught the spirit of the sad 
beautiful sunset hour. 

But Peacock’s claim to immortality does not rest 
upon his verse. It is by his prose that he will live; 
by that ‘lightness, strength and chastity’ of diction 
of which Shelley spoke. To a wide audience he 
may never appeal, but he is with the classics, and 
the very causes which prevent a general apprecia- 
tion may also secure his literary immortality. 

C. WILLIAMs. 
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=9N enforced confinement to the sofa, 
jj and the doétor’s mandate that there 
Ws 


WZ mental labour, set me reading a num- 
y ber of novels—English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, I could not help making comparisons. 
We are forever being told that the public always 
gets what it demands in matters of art. If that is 
so, the less said about the English public responsible 
for the average English novel of to-day the better. 
France and Germany seem to demand something on 
avery different level, and to get it. There the least 
ambitious efforts of comparatively unknown writers 
contain excellences entirely to seek in works of 
similar rank in this country. Each foreign novel I 
have read possesses a sense of form, a choice of lan- 
guage, artistic plot development, consistent draw- 
ing of character. A distinét idea is invariably 
formulated; a point of view with which we may 
disagree, but which demands our attention, is put 
forward ; a more or less interesting piece of human 
life is depicted. Inconsistencies and /ongueurs 
are seldom to be detected. Thus the following 
novels chosen at random as light reading for an 
invalid offer material for a review, and may be 
recommended to all in need of recreation and 
refreshment. 
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“Criminel?” by Mary Floran is only the hack- 
neyed theme of the abduction of a child, the crime 
being fora long time attributed to an innocent person. 
But the story nearly becomes a tragedy, and is told 
with such charm, with such care, that we become 
most interested in the simple country folk concerned 
in the love idyll of the two chief characters. The 
whole is drawn in the fewest lines, but the fine 
effe& produced is quite remarkable. The book 
may safely be put into the hands of young people. 

“ Benjamine,” by Jean Aicard, is a curious 
psychological study. A marriage is forced on a girl 
by her parents with the result that everybody is 
made unhappy. Benjamine, who steadily refused 
from the very beginning to live with her husband 
as his wife, meets again after her marriage the lover 
she had been compelled to give up. She yields to 
him and has a child. As long as the child lives she 
is comparatively happy, but when the little girl 
dies, life loses the slight savour it had, and Ben- 
jamine kills herself. She is a complicated nature, 
selfish, weak, but made so possibly by the harsh 
treatment dealt her by her parents, who make no 
scruple of sacrificing their daughter to their mean 
ambitions. 

In ‘ Le Bon Temps,’ which is, of course, /a jeunesse, 
Henri Lavedan describes the new Bohemia. Some- 
how it is not so amusing, so natural, so spontaneous, 
so gay, so pathetic, as the old. It rings less true; 
there is, or seems to be, a certain straining after 
effect that is the note of so many sections of society 
in the present day. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Lavedan’s dohéme is la bohéme dorée, and so 
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necessarily more artificial than Murger’s dohéme 
sans sou. A young man, the son of middle-class 
parents, is thrown into that bohemian society. He 
speedily loses his head, the women fall in love with 
him, the men are jealous of him, he fights a duel 
with his best friend, and finally returns to his 
mother, and the respectable parental home. The 
dialogue is the best part of the book, but even there 
less wit and sprightliness is evident than in ‘ Nou- 
veau Jeu,’ and ‘ Le Vieux Marcheur.’ 

In ‘L’Ile inconnue,’ Pierre de Coulevain de- 
scribes life in England among the middle class, 
among smart society in London and in country 
houses. She believes that England is practically 
unknown to the French, and thus the book is of 
greater interest to French than to English people. 
There is a thread of story, but the long arm of co- 
incidence plays too large a part. Her observations 
are fairly accurate, but middle-class people who in- 
habit Wimbledon or some other suburb, are not all 
such perfect and contented human beings as those 
depicted by Pierre de Coulevain, nor are our aris- 
tocracy, whether of birth, wealth, or intelleét, so 
cynical and immoral as she represents them to be. 
Again, this volume does not reach the standard of 
‘Sur la Branche,’ or ‘Eve Viétorieuse.’ It is all 
very well to write a novel the purpose of which is 
to strengthen the entente cordiale, but until the novel 
is dissociated from the social pamphlet or treatise, 
fiction as an art must continue to suffer. 

Although Pierre Loti’s ‘Les Désenchantées’ 
savours also of the treatise, the theme is so deeply 
interesting that we easily forgive him. The modern 
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spirit has penetrated the Turkish harem; the 
women, having taken steps to educate themselves 
very highly, desire their emancipation. It is a most 
pathetic situation, this clashing of the old and the 
new. The life led in the harem is beginning to 
weigh on these women who think for themselves, 
and know how different are the lives of other 
European women. Here is Loti’s description of 
the Turkish lady’s day in winter: 


Se lever tard, méme trés tard. La toilette lente, avec 
indolence. Toujours de trés longs cheveux, de trop épais 
et lourds cheveux a arranger. Puis aprés se trouver jolie 
dans le miroir d’argent, se trouver jeune, charmante, et en 
étre attristée. Ensuite passer la revue silencieuse dans les 
salons pour vérifier si tout est en ordre; la visite aux 
menus objets aimés, souvenirs, portraits, dont l’entretien 
prend une grande importance. Puis déjeuner, souvent 
seule, dans une grande salle, entourée de négresses ou 
d’esclaves circassiennes; avoir froid aux doigts en touchant 
largenterie éparse sur la table, avoir surtout froid 4 
lame; parler avec les esclaves, leur poser des questions 
dont on n’écoute pas les reponses. 

Et maintenant que faire jusqu’a ce soir? Que faire 
donc? de l’aquarelle, ou bien jouer du piano, jouer du 
luth? Lire du Paul Bourget? ou bien broder, reprendre 
quelqu’une de nos longues broderies d’or, et s’interesser 
toute seule 4 voir courir ses mains, si fines, si blanches, 
avec les bagues qui scintillent? . . . C’est quelque chose 
de nouveau que l'on souhaiterait, et que l’on attend sans 
espoir, quelque chose d’imprévu qui aurait de l’éclat, qui 
vibrerait, qui ferait du bruit, mais qui ne viendrait jamais. 

On voudrait aussi se promener malgré la boue, 
malgré la neige, n’étant pas sortie depuis quinze jours, 
mais aller seule est interdit. Aucune course 4 imaginer 
comme excuse; rien. On manque d’espace, on manque 
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d’air. Méme si on a un jardin il semble qu’on n’y respire 
pas, parceque les murs en sont trop hauts. On sonne! 
Oh! quelle joie si cela pouvait étre une catastrophe, ou 
seulement une visite! Une visite! C’est une visite, car on 
entend courir les esclaves dans l’escalier. On se léve; vite 
une glace pour d’arranger les yeux avec fi¢vre. Que ¢a 
peut-il étre? Ah! une amie jeune et délicieuse. Marié¢e 
depuis peu. 

‘Est-ce que je tombe bien? Que faisiez vous, ma 
chére?’ 

‘ Je m’ennuyais.’ 

‘Bon, je viens vous chercher pour une promenade en- 
semble, n’importe ou.’ 

Un instant plus tard, une voiture fermée les emmeéne. 
Sur la siége a cété du cocher un négre: Dilaver, |’in- 
évitable Dilaver, sans lequel on n’a pas le droit de sortir 
et qui fera son rapport sur l’emploi du temps. Leur 
voiture roule au grand trot de deux chevaux magnifiques. 
Elles ne devront pas en descendre, ce ne serait plus comme 
il faut. Et elle envient les mendiantes libres qui les 
regardent passer. 


The return of the husband, an officer of the 
Sultan’s bodyguard, from the palace, does not help 
to mend matters, and the little wife asks permission 
to go to her room where ‘elle pleure a sanglots, la 
téte sur son oreiller de soie pendant que les Euro- 
péennes a Péra vont au bal ou au theatre, sont belles 
et aimées sous des flots de lumiére.’ Sooner or later 
emancipation must come, but like the three charm- 
ing heroines of this book, the pioneers will hardly 
live to reap its benefits. 

The book has another aspeét, which reveals in an 
undertone Loti’s own frame of mind. As one of his 
French critics well puts it, ‘C’est aussi le drame 
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poignant de l’homme comble par la vie, du nomade 
et tendre Don Juan qui, chaque jour, se voit moins 
jeune, et qui, tout bas, s’en ¢pouvante.’ But although 
the mood is depicted with great skill, the interest 
of the book lies more in the fates and fortunes of 
the Turkish women. The feelings that come to 
men and women sur / retour have often been de- 
scribed or hinted at, and perhaps more convincingly 
than by Loti, but so far as I know never before has 
such a vivid picture been drawn of the position of 
Turkish women. 

A somewhat remarkable and unusual French 
novel may be read in the three volumes of ‘ Jean- 
Christophe’ (1, L’Aube; 2, Le Matin; 3, L’Adol- 
escent), by Romaim Rolland. The scene is laid in 
Germany, in a little town on, the Rhine; the per- 
sonages of the story are German. The hero, who is 
born on the first page and attains his majority on 
the last, is a member of a family of third-rate 
musicians. Melchior Krafft, who played the violin 
in the orchestra of the Court Theatre, to the scandal 
of his father, Jean-Michel, married a domestic ser- 
vant, and the boy, Jean-Christophe, is their son. 
The first volume, ‘ L’Aube,’ is by far the best, and 
I never remember to have read anywhere so mar- 
vellously true a description and analysis of an in- 
fant’s gradual awakening to life, to the life observed 
around him, to the life of the imagination, of the 
mind, of the heart. I quote one or two passages. 
The child is in his little bed. It is morning. 

Un coin de ciel bleu sourit 4 la fenétre. Un rayon de 


soleil se glisse sur le lit, a travers le rideaux. Le petit 
monde familiers aux regards de l'enfant, tout ce qu’il voit 
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de son lit, chaque matin, en s’eveillant, tout ce qu’il com- 
mence a peine, au prix de tant d’efforts, 4 reconnaitre et a 
nommer. Afin d’en étre le maitre,—son royaume s’illu- 
mine. Voici la table ot l’on mange, le placard ot il se 
cache pour jouer, le carrelage en losange sur lequel il se 
traine, et le papier du mur dont les grimaces lui content 
des histoires burlesques ou effrayantes, et l’horloge qui 
jacasse des paroles boiteuses, qu'il est seul a comprendre. 
Que de choses en cette chambre! II ne les connait pas 
toutes. Chaque jour, il repart en exploration dans cet 
univers qui est a lui:—tout est 4 lui.—Rien n’est in- 
différent, tout se vaut, un homme ou une mouche; tout 
vit également: le chat, le feu, la table, les grains de pous- 
sitre qui dansent dans un rayon de soleil. La chambre est 
un pays; un jour est une vie. Comment se reconnaitre au 
milieu de ces espaces immenses? Le monde est si grand! 
On s’y perd. 

. . « Il est a la maison, assis par terre, les pieds dans 
ses mains. I] vient de décider que le paillasson était un 
bateau, le carreau une rivitre. I] croirait se noyer en sor- 
tant du tapis. Il est surpris et un peu contrarié que les 
autres ne fassent pas attention comme lui en passant dans 
la chambre. II arréte sa mére par le pan de sa jupe. ‘Tu 
vois bien que c’est l'eau! I] faut passer par le pont.’ Le 
pont est une suite de rainures entre les losanges rouges.— 
Sa mére passe sans méme écouter. II est vexé, 4 la fagon 
d’un auteur dramatique qui voit le public causer pendant 
sa piece. 

The whole of that portion of the book is delight- 
ful. The author is scarcely so successful when the 
child grows older, but the first volume will well 
repay careful reading. 

* * * « * 


Under the title, ‘ Sociologie et Littérature,’ Paul 
Bourget has published a very interesting and sug- 
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gestive collection of essays. They are reprinted 
from various scattered newspapers and periodicals, 
and it is a good thing to have them in this per- 
manent form. He calls the first group ‘ Notes 
Sociales.” A very thoughtful essay defends ‘1’ascen- 
sion sociale,’ and points out the necessity of classes 
and the mirage of democracy. The second group 
deals with ‘ Romanciers et poetes,’ among them 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Maupassant, Eugene-Mel- 
chior de Vogué. A study dealing with Heine and 
Musset is a very acute piece of criticism. Itis not 
often that a man of letters is at once novelist and 
critic. The creative and the critical mind are rarely 
combined. But Bourget, it must be confessed, ex- 
cels in both arts. 
* * * * * 


Bernhard Kellermann is a new writer; ‘ Inge- 
borg’ is his first novel. The author is young and 
of an original turn. He has discovered a fresh set- 
ting for a very old theme—a fascinating woman 
who allures many lovers without herself caring really 
deeply for any, who tires of them all, yet is not 
satisfied to let them go entirely. The style of 
writing, too, has astamp of itsown. The sentences 
are short, of very simple construction, and there is 
a large amount of reiteration. Weare reminded of 
the Viennese writer, Peter Altenberg, of whose 
work I have written in these pages. The back- 
ground of forest is finely indicated. The story is 
told by the lover-in-chief. 


“ Sometimes I think of the maiden from the forest. I 
have not forgotten her yet, no. But it is not as it was 
when I could see no flower by the wayside, no hand- 
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breadth of blue sky without thinking of her. It is not 
like that any more, but I do think of her now and again. 
She was ... I called her ornament of the world and 
favourite of the Lord. 

. . . How was that evening? It was wind which has 
passed over flowers. It was the dream of two little birds 
sleeping in a hedge of roses. God sent us a smile and a 
greeting—many greetings. 

The stars came out. The sky was blue and full of mys- 
terious love. We sat beneath an apple-tree in full bloom. 
Its blossoms were like foam; the white blossom and the 
blue sky, it was heaven. 

I looked at Ingeborg and said: ‘ Beautiful, beautiful, 
beautiful art thou! Thou givest heaven.’ 

And I shook the apple-tree, and the blossom fell on 
Ingeborg’s beautiful head. 

Ingeborg said: ‘ No, it is thou who art beautiful! Thou 
knowest it not. Thou art as beautiful as if thou wert not 
a mortal ! 


German humour is so often dependent on local 
peculiarities, often quite incomprehensible to out- 
siders, that it is pleasant to come upon an amusing 
book that all can understand and appreciate. Such 
a volume is ‘Erlebtes Erlauschtes Erlogenes,’ by 
Ernst von Wolzogen. It contains a number of 
humorous sketches, all of a different charaéter. 
One of the best is ‘My first Adventure’ (‘ Mein 
erstes Abenteuer’). A young man, a baron, meets 
in London by chance an old friend who has married 
since their last meeting. He is a poor, struggling 
violinist, and his wife, a feckless sort of young 
woman, eleéts to go back to her parents in Ger- 
many. Her husband asks his aristocratic young 
friend, who is himself returning, to escort her. 
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He agrees, and there begins a series of comic ad- 
ventures, A baby is sprung on him at the last 
minute, and his efforts to be polite and gallant lead 
to a series of complications. On board the boat, and 
at the hotel at Hamburg he finds himself forced 
to behave as if he were the lady’s husband and the 
baby's father. He is shadowed by the police as a 
‘wanted’ criminal, is put to all kinds of straits in 
consequence of lack of ready money—he had just 
enough for his own expenses and finds his travelling 
companion has none at all—and not until things are 
at a really serious pass does it occur to him to tele- 
graph to his father, who speedily arrives on the 
scene and rescues him from his difficulties. The 
‘ Life-saver,’ and the ‘ Cholera-Cigar’ are almost 
equaliy good. 

‘Lebensmorgen,’ by Wilhelm Fischer, a writer 
who hails from Styria, is a collection of modern 
fairy tales. They show a pretty fancy, but are not 
especially striking. 


* * * * * 


‘Gekronte Sanguiniker, Historische Parallelen,’ 
by Hans Leuss is a study of men of sanguine tem- 
perament in history, such as Charles the Bold, 
Maximilian I, Gustavus III, Frederick William IV. 
The sanguine man is the energetic, versatile man, 
the man who is amiable, eloquent, at home in every 
place, and in every subject, with artistic leanings, 
and a patron of art and learning. The author’s 
chief objeét here is to prove that the sanguine tem- 
perament in history is similar in its influence in dif- 
ferent times and in different men. 
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The following books are worth reading: 
‘Le Voile du Temple.’ Par Jean Dornis. 


A novel, the main theme of which is the separatist influence of 
different religious beliefs even to-day. Religion parts lovers, hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children. It is perhaps the best thing 
this author has as yet written. 


‘L’Eglise habillée de feuilles; La Pensées des 


Jardins.’ Par Francis Jammes. 


The first of these is a new book of nature-poems from a poet 
whose work is always interesting and full of charm, and the second 
a volume of little essays or detached reflections in which he is less 
successful. 


‘Ames paiennes, Ames chrétiennes.’ Par Madame 
Lucie Felix-Faure-Goyau. 


In the introduétion the author explains her intention, ‘II n’est 
qu’une humble offrande aux vertus méprisées. La Pensée les inter- 
roge parfois, pour savoir si elles ne seraient point les pures gardiennes 
de la joie. Obéissance, humilité, patience, abnégation: ces mots, 
aujourd’hui, sont prononcés le plus souvent avec un dédaigneux 
sourire. Among the dmes chrétiennes chosen for examples is 
Christina Rossetti. 


*‘ Nordsee und Hochland.’ Zwei Novellen. Von 
Wilhelm Jensen. 
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FROM CAOURSIN’S ‘OBSIDIO RHODIAE,” ULM, 1496. 
NO. I. RHODES DURING THE SIEGE. 
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THE SIEGE OF RHODES. 


pa SQN 1496, Johann Reger printed at Ulm 


an illustrated edition of an account of 





we Ss et knights of which the island was de- 
fended against the Turks, It happened to me to 
take down this book while the Siege of Port Arthur 
was fresh in my memory, and the contrast between 
the two was so striking that I made a little summary 
of Caoursin’s narrative, which is here offered to the 
reader accompanied by some reduced copies of 
illustrations from the Ulm edition. As will be seen 
this forms part of a volume of miscellaneous writ- 
ings by Caoursin about the Order, with which is 
usually found his edition of its Statutes, also printed 
by Reger, with numerous illustrations. As might 
be expected, however, the account of the siege it- 
self was written, and several editions of it printed, 
soon after the defeat of the Turks, and many years 
before the publication of the Ulm edition a version 
of it had been printed for English readers. 

In its English form Caoursin’s book is one of 
the unsolved puzzles conneéted with our handful 
of incunabula, as the type in which it was printed, 
though apparently identical as to many of its letters 
with one of Machlinia’s, in other letters shows varia- 
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tions and modifications, which suggest that it had 
passed into the hands of another printer. The book 
is a small folio of twenty-four leaves, and begins 
with a dedication: ‘To the moste excellente/ moste 
redoubted/ and moste crysten kyng: kyng Edward 
the fourth Johan Kay hys humble poete lawreate, 
and moste lowly seruant: knelyng vnto the ground 
sayth salute.” As Edward died in April, 1483, the 
translation must have been made before that date, 
and indeed there is every reason for bringing it as 
close to the events narrated as we can. The same 
argument applies to some extent to the printed 
edition, and Mr. Duff points out that 1483, from a 
typographical point of view, is a very probable date 
for the book, ‘as by that time Machlinia had started 
by himself at the Flete Bridge with new type, and 
Lettou had disappeared, so that the type which they 
had used together in 1482 might have passed into 
the hands of another printer,’ and undergone some 
slight variations. However this puzzle may be 
settled, John Kay’s translation will serve us very 
well for our quotations, though we shall take the 
liberty, as they are only quotations, of rendering 
them in modern spelling. 

Caoursin begins his narrative by telling how ‘the 
cruel tyrant Mahumet, great Turk and insatiable 
enemy to our Christian faith, when that he had 
conquered many empires, kingdoms and lordships, 
was wroth to see the little city of Rhodes, standing 
so nigh his kingdoms and lordships, not subjeét nor 
contributory to him. Therefore four divers times 
with ships and men of war he assaulted the castles 
and places of the Isle of Rhodes, where both by 
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land and by water through God’s grace he was van- 
quished and overthrown.’ 

Having failed in these attempts, the Turk tried 
to persuade the Rhodians to become his tributaries, 
or at least to send him ‘ royal gifts,’ which in course 
of time could be represented as tribute. But ‘the 
noble and victorious Prince and renowned lord, the 
Lord Master of Rhodes and his prudent council, 
refused of their enemy peace, nor would be of amity 
with him that was a persecutor of Christ’s faith and 
Christ’s religion. And so day and night the most 
noblest knights of the said religion, according to 
their order, helped and defended our faith and the 
said city of Rhodes,’ till the wrath of the Turk 
waxed furious. 

In his designs on Rhodes, Mahumet was spurred 
on by various renegades, more especially by one 
called Antonio Melagolo, who came from the island, 
‘a man unkind to God and man, noble of birth and 
evil of conditions and living, the which through 
evil guiding and unthriftiness had brought himself 
to poverty.” Melagolo made drawings of the de- 
fences of the island, and so did another traitor, 
Demetrio Sophiano. They both assured the Turk 
that the fortifications were decayed, and the city 
always ill-manned and ill-victualled. This seems to 
have been true when the attack was first mooted, 
but the Grand Master, Pierre d’Aubusson, hearing 
of the likelihood of a siege, spent three years in 
remedying the defects, so that by the end of this 
time, the information given by the renegades was 
quite out of date. Despite some misgivings on this 
score, the Turks resolved to attack. 
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The Turkish forces assembled in Lycia, and tried 
to deceive the Rhodians as to their intentions. The 
knights, however, were not to be beguiled, and 
hurried on their preparations. 

‘ All the people of the Isle of Rhodes withdrew 
to their strongholds with their goods and chattels. 
And the barley that was ripe lightly they gathered 
it up and took it with them. And because the 
wheat and other manner of corns were not all ripe, 
they plucked them up from the ground as they were, 
and brought them to the towns and holds. And 
when they were in doing of these works with great 
haste and fury, the watch that was on the top of 
the hill beside Saint Stephen, showed a token and 
a knowledge, that in the west, toward Constantinople, 
was on the sea sailing a great number of ships.’ 

These were the hundred transports sent to convey 
the Turkish host from Lycia, and on ‘ the x. kalendre 
of the moneth of June’ [#.e., May 23], 1480, the 
disembarkation began. The Turks encamped on 
the hill of S. Stephen, and the hardiest of them 
made a dash at the city, running up to the walls 
‘with great menacing and cracking (boasting).’ This 
and a subsequent attack were defeated with the loss 
of only one man, and then artillery was brought into 
play. ‘Three bombards of great violence’ were set 
by the Turks in the churchyard and garden of Saint 
Anthony, and covered with great logs and trees to 
enable them the better to attack the tower of Saint 
Nicholas, while three rival bombards on the side 
of the Christians, cast ‘great and mighty stones’ 
through the right side of the Turkish host. 

On the morning that followed this artillery duel 
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there was a dramatic episode. The arch renegade, 
Antonio Melagolo, had been ‘ mischievously slain’ 
in Constantinople four days before the Turkish 
Pasha started. The Pasha had taken with him, 
however, not only Demetrio Sophiano, but also a 
Greek named George, who had attracted attention 
by a plan of the Rhodian defences, and was re- 
garded as a ‘great gunner.’ This man ‘suddenly, 
as amazed, ran to the ditch of Rhodes, towards the 
palace of the Lord Master, and saluted and greeted 
the Rhodians friendly, and meekly cried and prayed 
that he might come into the city, and so he was 
received,’ though not without a little rough hand- 
ling. On his declaring that zeal for the Christian 
faith had led him to desert, he was made much of, 
and seems to have used the credence given him to 
spread exaggerated reports of the strength of the 
Turks. A few days later arrows were shot into the 
city, bearing letters which professed to come from 
well-wishers in the Turkish camp. These warned 
the Rhodians ‘ to be ware of the treason of George.’ 
Six men were therefore set to guard him, but his 
opinion was still asked on military matters. 

The enemy were attacking the tower of S. Nicho- 
las which defended the entrance to the harbour. 
The upper part, which was new, was easily over- 
thrown, but the old lower part had been very 
strongly built. The Master strengthened it with 
stones and trees, stationed his best fighters to de- 
fend it, and prepared bombards and fireboats to 
repel the expected assault. An attack by fifty 
Turkish galleys was beaten back, and in a hand-to- 
hand combat seven hundred Turks were over- 
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thrown and put to death, besides others who were 
wounded or drowned. ‘ After this the Lord Master, 
clean armed and riding 
upon a mighty horse, 
came again to Rhodes 
with his fellowship, 
as an Emperor vic- 
torious, and gave 
thanks to God and the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The Turks now tried 
to batter the city walls 
with their bombards, 
and after ordaining 
‘processions general 
with great devotion,’ 
the Master caused the 

Jews’ quarters to be 
amt destroyed, apparently 
fy that it should not yield 
the enemy cover. He 
also constructed inner 
walls and ditches in 
case the outer ones should be carried. 

The noise of the Turkish artillery was so great 
that (imaginative) people a hundred miles away 
declared afterwards that they had heard it, and the 
enemy also annoyed the besieged with constantly 
slinging upon them great stones, so that shelters 
had to be construéted for the women and children. 
On a dark night guns and great bombards were 
brought up to the very banks of the ditches, and 
the position of the city might have become critical 
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if fifty of the defenders, headed by one of the 
knights, had not sallied out, killed or routed the 


artillerymen, and tum- 
bled the bombards 
into the ditch. 

After some time 
spent by the Turks in 
preparing a floating 
bridge and by the 
Rhodians in digging a 
new ditch and repair- 
ing their walls, on 17th 
July there was a new 
attack on the tower. 
The assault was re- 
pulsed and the bridge 
broken, but the Turks 
attacked again, and 
fighting went on from 
midnight till ten the 
next day. Again the 
Rhodians were suc- 
cessful, and according 
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to the account of prisoners inflicted upon their 
enemy (a loss of 3,500), including many notable 
captains, ‘so that the basse (pasha) by the space of 
three days, for sorrow and thought, spake with no 
man of his company, nor with none other, and 
anon advised the Great Turk of the mischief that 


was befallen them.’ 


Baffled a second time in their attack on the 
Tower, the Turks turned again to the rampart, 
approaching it with mines, and filling in a section 
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of the ditch where the wall was battered, ‘so that 
lightly they might come for to fight hand to hand 
with the Rhodians.’ The defenders undermined 
this, so as to be able secretly to draw away the 
stones and logs over which the Turks had meant 
to advance. They built also an earthwork behind 
the broken wali, and by the advice of the renegade, 
George, brought up a great bombard to annoy the 
Turks. When this drew a destructive fire from the 
enemy, George was accused of having worked with 
this intent. More letters, shot into the city, in- 
creased the suspicions against him, and he was put 
in prison. 

‘And anon by wise men was examined and 
found variable in his answers; wherefore with 
tokens sufficient was put to torment, where he 
confessed how that the Turk had sent him thither 
to betray Rhodes, if he might, as he had betrayed 
many other places in Greece, which confession he 
confirmed after also without torment. And said 
how the Turk had bid him, if Rhodes might not 
then be gotten, to abide nevertheless in Rhodes all 
the siege time and longer, to espy all the condi- 
tions and manners of their defence, and that after- 
ward he should tell it to the Turk for to purvey 
stronger siege, more to the purpose of victory.’ 

Such a confession as this might obviously have 
been manufactured, and we are told of no evidence 
as to George having in any way helped the Turks 
after he took refuge in the city. But the nerves of 
the Rhodians were perhaps by this time a little 
shaken, and he was hanged (as in the picture, 
cut 4) much to the delight of the inhabitants. 
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The Turks now threw letters into the town 
declaring that their quarrel was only with the 
knights, not with the 
citizens. They sent 
also another Greek by 
night to the edge of F_ 47-33 
the ditch to ask leave [ng ‘ae 
to send an embassy, Ba.“ 
and the offer being 
accepted, an ambassa- 
dor came the next day 
(cut 5) and exchanged 
boastful observations f 
with a delegate from 
the Lord Master with § 
the usual absence of & 
effect. | Negotiations 
proving fruitless, ‘ the 
more waxed the Turks 
furiousagainst Rhodes. 
And anon after this 
with great bombards, 
guns, engines and all 
other such instruments of war they vexed and 
grieved the Rhodians, and purposed to prove if 
the deeds of the Rhodians should accord with their 
great words. Therefore likewise as they had done 
a great and horrible assault against the tower of 
Saint Nicholas, xxxvii days past, [they] ordained 
and dressed all their bombards and guns of war, all 
their ordonnance and their might against the prin- 
cipal strength and most newest walls of the city of 
Rhodes.’ 
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Three thousand five hundred bombard shots were 
used in this new battery, and the damage done both 
to the walls and the 
buildings of the town 
was considerable. And 
so the Turks ‘ by two 
= or three evenings fol- 
lowing came to the 
ditches with their ta- 
sreq barets and made songs 

p “| of mirth, hoping that 
= within short days they 
sei should get Rhodes. 

0 And the _ Rhodians 

from the other side of 

u the broken wall an- 
swered them as merrily 
again with trumpets 
By, and clarions.’ Previous 
Yj y\i to their assault the 
Yl x Turks ‘made a com- 

NO. 5. mon cry’ or. procla- 

mation, threatening all 

the inhabitants over ten years of age with a bar- 
barous death. Then ‘after their false belief they 
called to their help Mahumet, and washed them all 
naked in running water in token of purgation of 
their sins, and after they arrayed them everyone 
after their quality of war, and brought sacks with 
them to put in the goods of Rhodes, and tied at 
their girdles ropes to bind their prisoners, for they 
hoped in their god Mahumet that they should with- 
out fail have victory of Rhodes.’ Then there was 
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another furious bombardment to break down the 
walls afresh where they had been repaired, and then, 
about eight o’clock of the morning, in ‘the fyfte 
kalendre of the monethe of August’ [July 28] 
they swarmed over the ditch, and ‘ climbed lightly ’ 
on the wall on the op- , 
posite side and set their 
standards on it. 

The Rhodian re- 
inforcements had _ to 
climb the wall by 
means of ladders as if 
they were themselves 
the assailants, and one 
of the four chief lad- 
ders was captured by 
the Turks, who came 
pelting down it into 
the city, so that it had 
to be cut. In regain- 
ing the walls the Lord 
Master himself re- 
ceived five wounds, 
and the fighting seems 
to have been desperate, 
‘for upon the broken 
walls of Rhodes and in the places that we have 
said were two thousand and five hundred Turks in 
clean harness,’ and behind them, ‘ following by and 
by,’ were forty thousand more. For two hours 
victory was in doubt, and then ‘the Turks were 
put utterly to the worse,’ and the brother of the 
Lord Master pursued them to their tents. ‘In that 
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assault for certain were slain three thousand and five 
hundred Turks, for their carrions and bodies were 
found and seen and numbered by the Rhodians,’ 
and as quickly as possible burnt in a great heap. 

According to the Turkish prisoners the total loss 
of the enemy during 
the siege amounted 
to nine thousandkilled 
and fifteen thousand 
seriously wounded. 
The prisoners also re- 
ported that on the day 
of the great assault the 
Turks had themselves 
seen hovering over the 
city Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin and St. 
John Baptist, ‘ with 
great number of fair 
and well beseen men 
in arms, as if they 
would have come 
down to the help of 
the Rhodians.’ It was 
taken for a great argu- 
ment of the truth of 
this miracle that it was the Turks who reported it, 
and not the Christians, and Caoursin himself is moved 
to expatiate on this theme. 

Just at this conjunction two great ships arrived 
from Naples to help the Rhodians. They were 
unable to enter the haven at once owing to the 
attacks of the Turks, and a storm arising towards 
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night, one of them was driven out to sea. In the 
morning it had returned to within a mile and a 
half from the port, when the wind suddenly fell, 
and it lay there in a calm exposed to the attack of 
twenty Turkish galleys. But victory was again with 
the Christians, in three 
hours they slew four Yy 
times their own num- nN 
ber of Turks, and the WN ix 
day following ‘ with INS ON 
full sail and standards ‘. 
of victory and tri- wa == 
umph entered into 3 SSS 
the port of Rhodes,’ Ff 
bearing letters from 
the Pope to the be- SME 
sieged promising them = Me WWM 9: Spree 
amplesuccours if they Wo ) 
would hold out. IN co 
‘Wherefore the FX \ ae: 
Rhodians all with i: 
one voice thanked 
God and magnified 447 = 
with great praisings BE | \ \ \ 
our Holy Father the no. &. 
popeSixtusthe fourth, 
the which tidings went anon to the host of the 
Turks and feared them sore. Wherefore the sooner 
they departed from Rhodes, where they had been 
at the siege three months save a day, and turned 
again to the country of Lycia and arrived to the 
great town Physcum, where they tarried and re- 
freshed them nearhand six days, and afterward 
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turned to their country with their great shame, 
their hurt and great mischief, Deo Gratias.’ 

So ended this siege of Rhodes, which, save that 
the engines used for battering the walls were 
charged with some not very powerful form of gun- 
powder instead of being worked by pulleys, seems 
to have differed very little from the siege of Plataea 
as described by Thucydides nearly nineteen cen- 
turies earlier. Yet with the passing of but a fourth 
of the time more, instead of combatants singing and 


trumpeting against each other on opposite sides of 


a ditch, we have all the mysteries of high-angle fire 
and a city being devastated by assailants hidden from 
it by lofty hills! 

Within a year after the defeat of his armada the 
Sultan died, and for some time the relations between 
Rhodes and Constantinople became more friendly. 
The new Sultan sent his brother Zyzymy as an 
ambassador to the Knights, and Caoursin’s illustrator 
shows his courteous reception by the Grand Master 
and entertainment at his table (cuts 6 and 7). For 
a time the ties of friendship were drawn closer still, 
for an angel warned the Turk (cut 8) to present to 
the Knights the most precious relic conceivable, 
nothing less than the arm of their patron, St. John 
the Baptist. Naturally it was received with 
triumphal processions, and it may well have seemed, 
when the pagans were presenting Christians with 
such a relic, that a new era had set in. None the 
less in 1530 the Turks captured Rhodes. 


A. W. PoLiarp. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CON- 
FERENCE AT BRADFORD. 









Pe the City, and of its Public Libraries 
y, Committee, the twenty-ninth Annual 
fd, Conference of the Library Association 
4} was inaugurated in the beautiful Cart- 
eon Soeceeciel Hall at Bradford on Tuesday the 
4th of September last. The session opened, as usual, 
at 9.30 a.m., when the presidential chair was cc- 
cupied by Sir William H. Bailey, whose long and 
deep interest in the welfare of the public libraries 
is well known. In a few words the Mayor of 
Bradford extended a warm welcome to the city, 
and expressed his best wishes for a successful Con- 
ference. To these kindly sentiments Mr. Alderman 
Toothill (Chairman of the Bradford Public Lib- 
raries and Art Gallery Committee) added his ex- 
pressions of goodwill in his own breezy manner; 
the formal preliminary business was rapidly dis- 
osed of, and in a few minutes the meeting had 
settled down, some three hundred strong, to the 
presidential address. 

One cannot readily conceive of Sir William as a 
pessimist; at all events there was nothing despond- 
ent in his outlook. He early struck his accustomed 
note of strong confidence, when, in his second sen- 
tence, he remarked that ‘ there are few associations 
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whose work is of more value to this country, for its 
labours mould and shape the destinies of all classes 
of people, old and young, rich and poor.’ The 
Library Association is, he added, ‘a great educa- 
tional machine,’ having a‘ sublime mission’; it was 
engaged in ‘the work of the Empire, and it would 
be better for the Empire if more use were made of 
the libraries it contained.’ After paying graceful 
tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Richard 
Garnett (as one of his predecessors in the chair), and 
to the late Mr. Franklin T. Barrett of Fulham, he 
pointed out how the agitation for the first Public 
Library Aét followed hard upon the emancipation 
of slaves in British dominions, at a time when suc- 
cessive movements of reform had made it patent to 
statesmen that increased political power could not 
safely be entrusted to ignorant men. They, there- 
fore, ‘ wisely considered that it was safer to teach 
the knowledge of duties, as well as to grant rights, 
to the recently enfranchised. On the other hand, 
the true lovers of education insisted that, apart from 
this danger, the getting of knowledge is the highest 
employment of man, and always a profitable invest- 
ment; that it is stupid economy to permit poor 
natural genius to lack opportunities of strengthen- 
ing the nation, and that the fine art of seeing straight 
and thinking righteously is a valuable national 
asset.” Sir William calculated that there were now 
in the free public libraries of Great Britain and 
Ireland 5,109,196 books, and computed, after con- 
ferring with competent authorities, ‘that nearly 
50,000,000 readers used these free libraries last 
year.” The refining influence of this reading, in 
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developing thought, training the intelligence, and 
brightening the lives of readers of all classes, must, 
he argued, be very great; and he proceeded to cite 
instances which had come under his own observa- 
tion of inventors and others who acknowledged 
their great indebtedness to public library books. 
He had a good word for the good novel, too, and 
some of his happy phrases on this topic might well 
have been quoted had space permitted. We can, 
however, only stay to mention that he asked for 
consideration from those critics who themselves can 
travel, attend concerts, plays, operas, etc., at will, 
whereas most of the novel readers are debarred 
from any save the slightest participation in such 
recreations, and are happy to be content with an 
innocent book. The relations of libraries to industry 
were briefly, but practically, touched upon, and 
among other points in the address the value of 
co-operative work, ideal librarianship, children’s 
libraries and reading-rooms, and the more strictly 
educational aspects of library work were suggest- 
ively handled. 

Mr. Miles E. Hartley’s ‘Survey of the Public Lib- 
rary Movement in Bradford’ was by the courtesy of 
the author taken as read, and has since appeared in the 
‘ Library Association Record.’ Mr. Scruton’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Bradford Library and Literary Society ’ 
was presented in an abbreviated form, as was also 
the ‘Brief History of the Bradford Mechanics’ 
Institute Library,’ by Mr. G. A. Federer. This 
cleared the way for Mr. J. Daykin’s account of 
‘ Village Libraries, with especial reference to York- 
shire.” Mr. Daykin, who is the Organizing Secretary 
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of the Yorkshire Union of Institutes and Yorkshire 
Village Library, explained in detail the origin and 
development of the local libraries of Yorkshire, 
which can exist only by co-operative effort; and 
described their present condition and organization. 
It was an encouraging story, and one that may well 
be studied by those who are perplexed by the pro- 
blem of how to make village life attractive. It was 
followed by a somewhat discursive discussion, into 
which crept a debate on the attitude of opponents 
to the adoption of the Library Acts. The practical 
result of it all was that it was agreed to make 
arrangements, if possible, for the publication of pro- 
pagandist literature and for the preparation of a 
lantern lecture on the benefits of public libraries. 
An attractive feature of the exhibition conneéted 
with the Conference was the display of binding 
leathers. It is, of course, no news to say that the 
Association has for several years past paid consider- 
able attention to the question of sound leather, and 
as evidence of the interest taken in the matter, it 
may be noted that the edition of ‘ Leather for 
Libraries ’"—prepared by a special committee—has 
already been exhausted, and a new work is about 
to be prepared. The first afternoon session opened 
with an address and demonstration on leathers, by 
Dr. Gordon Parker, of Herold’s Institute, Ber- 
mondsey. Assuming that the members were suffici- 
ently well acquainted with the evils of acid treat- 
ment, and the merits of sumach-tanned skins, Dr. 
Parker dwelt more particularly upon varieties of 
leather and their thickness. Real pigskin, he de- 
clared, was unsuitable for small books, on account 
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of its thickness. The skins of sheep and goats, if 
honestly tanned and properly dyed, were to be 
commended; the price of thoroughly satisfactorily 
prepared leather need not be appreciably more than 
that of the chemically prepared leathers now in 
such common use; and he deprecated the giving of 
binding work to the ‘lowest tender,’ as it was a 
matter of considerable difficulty to detea by ex- 
amination whether the binding was done in the 
real leather or was only a clever imitation of the 
article required. This point was emphasized by 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell, and a lively discussion was 
prematurely ended by the clock. The remainder 
of this session was occupied by Mr. Councillor 
Roberts (Chairman of the Bradford Education 
Committee), who entered a warm plea for the 
extension of public libraries, museums, and art 
galleries. This subject has been so fully gone into 
at recent conferences, that little fresh could be said. 
Nevertheless, it was distin¢étly valuable to have the 
opinion of such an authority upon the question, 
and all interested in library work will be gratified 
to know that in Bradford, as in other parts, this 
triple agency is regarded as a great instrument of 
culture, and as one of the necessities of modern 
civilization. Mr. Roberts confined himself striétly 
to his subject, and education was his theme. He 
drew attention to the faét that, from an educational 
point of view, children leaving school were not 
in evidence again for several years, after which 
time many of them attended secondary or other 
classes. It was the duty of the library to bridge 
this gap. Le¢ture halls, classes, and good literature 
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should be placed before the youth in the street; 
this youth, who in time becomes an elector, who 
helps to determine the national character, and who 
takes his part for good or ill in shaping the policy 
and the destiny of his country. The struggle for 
existence is growing keener year by year; the en- 
terprising foreigner threatens to crush us in the 
commercial markets, and it would be a poor policy 
which refused to provide opportunities for the self- 
improvement of the young men and women who 
would so soon be engaged in the strenuous battle 
of life. The library had a great opportunity here: 
it was a part of the educational machinery of the 
day; and it deserved all the support that could be 
given to it. Such views found ready acceptance 
with his hearers: it remains to procure a similar 
reception for them in the world outside. 

The second morning session was opened by Mr. 
H. W. Fovargue (Hon. Solicitor to the Associa- 
tion), by a short explanation of a proposal to legis- 
late for the establishment of county councils as 
library authorities. Local parish rates were quite 
incapable of providing the necessary funds for the 
successful working of small libraries. Amalgama- 
tion of common resources and a system of travelling 
libraries was the solution. There were no real ad- 
ministrative difficulties. Metropolitan and county 
boroughs would retain their individual authority; 
and local committees could attend to all the details 
of management. The idea obtained hearty approval, 
and led up to a discussion on the new Library Bill 
which the Council already has in hand. Of this 
bill Mr. Fovargue’s proposal forms a part, the 
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other portions seeking to remove the limit of the 
library rate, to exempt libraries from rating, to 
permit administrative agreements between differ- 
ent library authorities, and also (if a suggestion 
thrown out is adopted), to make legal the payment 
of library lectures out of the library funds. The 
bill is to be introduced at the earliest opportunity, 
and members were warmly urged by Mr. Councillor 
Abbott to secure for it all the support, particularly 
of committees and of local members of parliament, 
that could possibly be gained. Mr. Abbott’s impas- 
sioned speech in support of the bill was really 
stirring, and he did not fail to draw attention to 
the fact that a recent conference at Cambridge, 
between the Summer Meeting of the Cambridge 
University Extension Conference, there was a joint 
meeting with the Workers’ Education Association 
and the southern section of the Co-operative Union 
at which there was a discussion on ‘ Libraries and 
the Education of Workpeople.’ At that conference 
the following resolution, proposed by Mr. E. Rogers, 
Secretary of the National Committee of Organized 
Labour, and seconded by Mr. G. J. Wardle, M.P., 
was unanimously carried: ‘That this Conference, 
representative of working-class and educational or- 
ganizations, is of opinion that the education of 
workpeople may be promoted to a great extent by 
the use of Public Libraries. It affirms that the 
educational effect of public libraries has been greatly 
enhanced by joint action with University Extension 
centres, and other educational institutions; as also 
by the provision upon library premises of frequent 
popular lectures on such subjects as the value of 
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definite study, or the right choice of books, or the 
best methods of making a study of the best authors; 
and urges an extension of these and similar activities. 
Further, having regard to the educational import- 
ance of the early acquirement of a correét taste in 
literature, this conference emphasizes the import- 
ance of direéted children’s departments as features 
in public library organization.’ 

The remainder of the session was occupied by a 
paper and discussion on a proposal made by Mr. J. 
McKillop, Secretary and Librarian of the London 
School of Economics, to establish in the Metro- 
polis a large central library of the works of reference 
which borough libraries find it so difficult to pro- 
vide because of the costliness of first and amended 
editions. This colleétion of works, he suggested, 
should be provided by the London County Council, 
and books should be lent out to the metropolitan 
public libraries upon request. The cost of establish- 
ment was estimated at £60,000, spread over ten 
years; and the expenditure on maintenance was put 
at {'5,000 per annum. The proposal was backed up 
by an array of startling comparisons showing the 
great inequalities of library provision in different 
library districts. Twenty-five out of the twenty- 
eight London boroughs supported between them 
some eighty-five buildings. But whereas Hamp- 
stead had a library for every 14,000 inhabitants, 
Stepney could show only one for every 75,000. In 
Hampstead one out of every eight inhabitants re- 
gistered themselves as borrowers: in Shoreditch, 
one out of every thirty-three. The penny rate at 
Stoke Newington could not produce at present 
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more than £1,400, whereas the same limit at West- 
minster would allow of £23,000,—but it was not 
found necessary to levy rates for such a large 
amount. To put it in another way, whilst West- 
minster could, by its penny rate, spend {£120 on 
each thousand of its inhabitants, Stepney would 
have to be content with {19 at most. This seemed 
to invite debate upon the idea of equalisation, and 
in the discussion which ensued, a.confident opinion 
was expressed that ere long the London County 
Council would be the library authority for the 
whole of London. It was finally decided that Mr. 
McKillop’s proposals be referred to the Council of 
the Library Association to consider what steps may 
be taken to carry his suggestions into effect. 

By some oversight the business meeting was 
timed to precede an evening social function, with 
the result that there was no undue flow of oratory. 
The Catalogue Rules Committee reported that its 
four years’ labour was practically over. It had pre- 
pared a code, and had been in communication with 
the American Library Association. The A. L. A. 
had met it very generously, and except for some 
points of detail which were outstanding, a common 
code had been agreed upon by the two committees. 
Armed with the power, thereupon given, the Eng- 
lish committee can meet its confreres upon equal 
conditions, and the code will be printed without 
undue delay. 

Classification was the problem which engaged 
attention on the following morning, when Mr. E. 
A. Savage dealt in practical fashion with the 
increasing necessity of rational and exact classifica- 
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tion. Objections to various current systems were 
considered in detail and points of improvement 
were suggested; but Mr. Savage stopped short of 
his syllabus and said nothing respecting the adop- 
tion of a standard classification for English use. 
During the remaining session the subject of the 
education of the librarian was the sole subject of 
consideration. Mr. H. D. Roberts,—whose ten 
years honorary secretaryship of the Educational 
Committee was acknowleged by a honorary fellow- 
ship of the Association—treated of elementary con- 
ditions, urging that an increasingly high standard 
of general knowledge should be required of candi- 
dates for positions of library staffs. Mr. E. A. Baker 
concerned himself with a more advanced curricu- 
lum leading up to a ‘ degree’ of equal honour with 
that conferred by universities for art and science ; 
he would make elementary classes somewhat more 
easy, and proceed by graduation. In the discussion 
the dominant feeling was that good work was 
already being done at an increasing rate, and no re- 
volutionary steps should be taken. It only remains 
to add that another successful Conference was 
made more enjoyable by the welcome presence of 
several American friends. They are always wel- 


come guests. 
W. E. DovusLepay. 
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granted to subscribers for the 
ransom of Christian captives, 
275-286. 

Industrial progress, public libraries 
as a factor of, by F. M. Crun- 
den, 384-396. 

Ingleby, Holcombe, First Folio 
Shakespeares described by, 114. 

Inks used in printing, article on, 


by C. T. Jacobi, 70-77. 


Jacobi, C. T., criticism of prices 
in a_ seventeenth century 
printer’s bill, 43; on Printing 
Inks, 70-77. 

Jaggard, William, his reputation as 
a publisher, 343. 

James I, his dedication of his 
Answer to Vorstius, 330. 

Jenkinson, F., on the municipal 
librarian’s aims in bookbuying, 
59- 

Jevons, Stanley, on public li- 
braries, quoted, 389. 

Johnson, Mr., founder of Trinity 
College School, Toronto, 1. 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, Dr. Garnett 

compared to, 248. 
Jonson, Ben, his financial straits, 
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305; befriended by third Earl 
of Pembroke, 308; his aanuity 
from the Crown, 311; 
with Lord d’Aubigny, 313; re- 
received £100 from Charles II, 
id.; his expectations from Lord 
Digby’s patronage, 321; his 
boldness in asking, 325; his 
jealousy of Daniel, 328. 
Josephson, Aksel, his scheme for an 
Institute of Bibliography, 110 59. 


Kay, John, 
Caoursin’s 
424. 

Kellermann, Bernhard, criticism 
of his ‘ Ingeborg,’ 418 59. 

Key, Ellen, criticism of her ‘ Das 
Gliick als Pflicht,’ 294 59. 


his translation of 


*Obsidio Rhodiae,’ 


Leahy, A. H., review of his ‘ He- 
roic Romancesof Ireland,’ 108 59. 

Lee, Elizabeth, articles on Recent 
Foreign Literature, 78-96; 209- 
224; 287-300; 411-421. 

Lee, Sidney, on the municipal 
librarian’s aims in bookbuying, 
58; Notes and Additions by, to 
the Census of copies of the 
Shakespeare First Folio, 113; 
his announcement of the pay- 
ment made to Shakespeare and 
Burbage, for an Impresa, 140 
Sq. 

- a Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
as a patron of letters, 308. 

Leighton, J. and J., notice of their 
illustrated catalogue, 106 s@. 

Leiter, Mrs., imperfection wrongly 
attributed to her copy of the 
First Folio Shakespeare, 115. 

Lemaitre, Jules, criticism on his 
‘ Bertrade,’ 89 sg¢. 

Lespinasse, Julic de, criticism of | 
the Marquis de Ségur’s bio- 
graphy of, 215. 


lodged | 


| * Library, The,’ 





INDEX. 


Leyden, expenses in 1633 of a 
degree at, 4. 

Libraries, suggestions for making 
more alive, 261. 

Libraries, in public schools, article 
by Arundell Esdaile, 366. 

Libraries, municipal, discussion 
on their aims in bookbuying, 
46-69; as a factor in industrial 
progress, by F. M. Crunden, 
384- 396; Shakespeare collec- 
tions in, 181-191. 

Libraries, paper on Village Li- 
braries, at L.A. Conference, 439. 

Dr. Garnett’s ser- 
vices to, 246 59. 

Library Association, Dr. Garnett’s 
presidency of it at its Aberdeen 
meetings, 235, 242; Dr. Gar- 
nett’s work for, 236 sg.; Con- 
ference at Bradford, article on, 
437 599. 

Lilly, William, astrologer, charges 
for printing seven books by, 35 
sqq.; stock of the books, 44 59. 

Liverpool, Shakespeare colleétion 
in the Municipal Library, 183. 

Lodge, Thomas, on the necessity 
of literary patronage, 304, 322. 

London, Elizabethan authors 
obliged to live in, 338, cp. 359; 
need of a central free library 
for, 443. 

Loti, Pierre, criticism of his ‘ Les 
Désenchantées,’ 413 s9¢. 


Lucas, E. V., review of his life of 


Charles Lamb, 97 s¢¢. 
Lyly, John, his complaints of lack 
of help, 319. 


MacGeorge, B. B., sale of his 
copies of the four Shakespeare 
Folios to M. J. Perry, 118. 

Mahan, Captain, review of his 
‘Sea Power in its relations to 
the War of 1812,’ 102. 





XUM 





XUM 


INDEX. 


Manchester, Shakespeare collec- 
tion in the Municipal Library at, 
182, 186. 

Massinger, Philip, his dedication 
to Charles, Lord Herbert, 318; 


his dependence on patrons, 


329. 
McKillop, J., on a Central Free 
Library for London, 444. 


Michaelmas term, the chief pub- | 


lishing season under Elizabeth, 
348. 

Mileham, Dorothy, wife of Sir 
Thomas Browne, 6 sg. 

Miller, A. W. K., his editorship 
of the printed ‘Catalogue of 
Printed Books in the British 

+ Museum,’ 230. 

Misprints, caused by diétating to 


Shakespeare, 128; in dramatic 
texts, editorial methods of deal- 
ing with, 194. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, his copy of 
the First Folio Shakespeare in a 
substituted binding, 117. 

Moxon, Joseph, on printing inks, 
quoted, 72-76. 


Nash, Thomas, his entreaties for 
patronage, 304, 313; his lament 
for Sir Philip Sidney, 306; his 
praise of Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, 307; housed by the 
Careys, 312, 318; his shame- 
lessness, 316, 332; his anger 
with patrons, 327, 335; refer- 
ences to Elizabethan publishing 
customs in his writings, 343, 
347-351, 353 59 356, 359, 
362 59. 

National Art Library, gift 
Lady Dilke’s books to, 263-274. 

Norfolk, Duke of, peculiarities in 
his copy of the First Folio 
Shakespeare, 127 59. 


| 
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Norwich, Sir Thomas Browne’s 
residence at, 6. 


Ocland, Christopher, his ex- 
perience of patronage, 319. 

Okes, Nicholas, probably printed 
one quarto of King Lear, 165. 

Osler, William, article on Sir 
Thomas’ Browne’s ‘ Religio 


Medici,’ 1-31. 


348. 


| Paris, history of, published at the 


expense of the municipality, 
218 59. 

Parker, Dr. Gordon, on Leathers 
for Libraries, 440. 


| Pamphlets, prices of Elizabethan, 


| Partridge, John, bookseller, ac- 
compositors, 361; in First Folio | 


count for printing done for, 32- 


| 45; inventory of his goods, 44 sg. 


| Patents for 


of | 


exclusive printing 

classes of books. See Privileges. 
Pater, Walter, on Sir Thomas 
Browne and Francis Bacon, 
quoted, 21, 

Patmore, Coventry, his position at 
the British Museum, 253. 

Patrons and professional writers, 
under Elizabeth and James I, 
by Ph. Sheavyn, 301-336. 

Payments made to Elizabethan 
authors, 339, 347- 

Peacock, Thomas Love, article on, 
by C. Williams, 397-410. 

Pembroke, Mary, Countess of, as 
a patron of letters, 306. 

Pembroke, William, third Earl of, 
as a patron of letters, 307. 

| Pericles, Prince of Tyre, descrip- 

tions of Impresas in the play 

and novel of, 146 sg. 

Perry, Marsden J., his purchase of 
the MacGeorge copies of the 
four Shakespeare Folios, 118. 

Physicians as men of letters, 26. 
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Piracy of Elizabethan books, 356. 

Plays, attitude of Elizabethan ac- 
tors towards their publication, 
349- : 

Plomer, H. R., on ‘A printer’s 
bill in the seventeenth century,’ 
32-45; on ‘The Printers of 
Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems,’ 
149-166. 

Pollard, A. W., tribute to Dr. 
Garnett, 246-256; on Caour- 
sin’s account of the Siege of 
Rhodes, 423-436. 

Ponsonby, William, his reputation 
as a publisher, 341; published 
most of Spenser’s books, 363. 

Popes of Rome, Dr. Garnett’s 
memory for their names, 229. 

Printer of the Siege of Rhodes, 
423 59. 

Printing, article on inks used for, 
by C. T. Jacobi, 70-77; cost 
of, in 1644-48, illustrated by a 
bill, 32-45; custom of dividing 
a book among two or more firms, 


42. 

Privileges granted by Elizabeth 
for printing classes of books, 
338; their effect on the pub- 
lishing trade, 344 599.3 privi- 
leges for single books, 352 sg. 

Publishers, article by Ph. Sheevyn 
on their relations with authors, 
under Elizabeth and James I, 
337-365. 

Pyllet, Sir John, indulgence 
granted to those subscribing to 
his ransom, 286. 


Quaker and the burgler, 258. 


Reading, librarians’ responsibility 
for public taste in, 237-262. 
Redgrave, G. R., on the Lady 
Dilke gift to the National Art 

Library, 263-274. 





Reger, Johann, his edition of Ca- 
oursin’s ‘QObsidio Rhodiae,’ 
423 599. 

Religio Medici, article on Sir 
Thomas Browne’s, by Prof. 
Osler, 1-31. 

Remainder Market, appearance of 
Dr. Garnett’s ‘ Twilight of the 
Gods’ in, 249. 

Rhodes, siege of, by the Turks in 
1480, article on, 423-436. 

Roberts, H. D., Hon. Fellowship 
of Library Association conferred 
on, 446. 

Roberts, James, Shakespeare quartos 
printed by, 160 5¢., 163. 

Rodd, Thomas, his list of 80 First 
Folio Shakespeares, 114. 

Rolland, Romain, criticism of his 
‘Jean Christophe,’ 416 s¢. 

Ross, Alexander, his ‘ Medicus 
Medicatus,’ 18. 

Rousseau Society, notice of its 
publications, 217 59. 

Roy, E. A., Panizzi’s praise of, 
254. 

Rutland, Earl of, Impresa designed 
by Shakespeare for, 140. 

Rutland, Elizabeth, Countess of, 
as a patron of letters, 308. 


St. Louis, comparative cost of li- 
braries and schools at, 389; 
example of circulation of techni- 
cal books at its library, 390 sgg. 

Sarasin, P. and F., criticism on 
their ‘ Reisen in Celebes,’ 85. 

Sargy, John, indulgences granted 
to those subscribing to his ran- 
som, 282 599. 

Schools, article by Arundell Es- 
daile on Public Schools and 
their Libraries, 366. 

Ségur, Marquis de, criticism of his 
biography of Julie de Lespinasse, 
215. 
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INDEX. 


Shakespeare, Wm., record prices 
fetched by the four Folio edi- 
tions, 119; notes and additions 
to the Census of copies of the 
First Folio, 113-139 ; Impresa 
designed by Shakespeare for the 
Earl of Rutland, 140; the 
Printers of Shakespeare’s Plays 
and Poems, 149-166; Shake- 
speare literature, 1901-1905, an 
annotated list of books, 167- 
180; Shakespeare in municipal 
libraries, 181-191; review of 
Sidney Lee’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s Poems and Pericles, 
199-208; V. V. Stassov’s critic- 
isms on ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ 209; popularity of his 
plays on the German stage, id. ; 
his relations with patrons, 307, 
313, 328 sg.; plays wrongly 
attributed to, 357. 

Shakespeare Reading Societies, in 
conneétion with municipal li- 
braries, 185 s¢¢. 

Sheavyn, Ph., on Patrons and Pro- 
fessional Writers under Eliza- 
beth and James I, 301-336; on 
Writers and the Publishing 
Trade, 337-365. 

Short, Peter, Shakespeare quartos 
printed by, 157 59. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, as a patron 
of letters, 306, 326 mote, 331, 


334- 

Sidney, Robert, second Earl of 
Leicester, a binding of a book of 
his transferred to the Morgan 
copy of the First Folio of Shake- 
speare, 117. 

Sims, Valentine, Shakespeare quar- 
tos printed by, 153 s¢g., 163. 
Slater, H., review of his * Book- 

Prices Current,’ 103 s9¢. 

Snowden, G. and L., Wechel’s de- 

vice used by, 164 59. 


| 
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Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, 
Ear! of, asa literary patron, 310, 
313. 

Spelling, in the sixteenth century, 
206 59. 

Spenser, Edmund, dedicates a 
sonnet to Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, 306; his relations 
withthe Earl of Leicester,3083¢., 
313; his funeral paid for by 
the Earl of Essex, 310; official 
places found for, 312; his dedi- 
cation of ‘Colin Clout’ to Ra- 
leigh, 322; his impatience of 
suing at Court, 326. 

Sprigge, Joshua, charges for print- 
ing his ‘ Anglia Rediviva, Eng- 
land’s Recovery,’ 35, 37 59-3 
stock of, 44 59. 

Squirrel blocks, used by Brudnell, 


40 59. 
Squirrels’ nests, 234. 
Stafford, Simon, Shakespeare’s 


quartos printed by, 159. 

Stassov, V. V., his criticisms on 
Shakespeare, 209. 

Stationers’ Company, its powers as 
regards copyright under Eliza- 
beth and James I, 352 s¢., 357. 

Stephens, Philemon, executor to 
the will of T. Brudnell, 33 5¢., 
43- 

Stewart, A. B., peculiarities in his 
copy of the First Folio Shake- 
speare, 133. 

Subscription, Elizabethan books 
published by, 362. 

Sudermann, H., criticism of his 
* Stein unter Steinen,’ 84. 

Symons, Arthur, tribute to Dr. 
Garnett, 244-246. 


Taine, H., quoted on Sir Thomas 
Browne, 25. 

Tasso, T., his ‘ Dialogue on Im- 
presas,” 142. 
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Taste in reading, responsibility of 
librarians for, 237-262. 

Taylor, John, the Water Poet, his 
books often published by sub- 
scription, 362. 

Tedder, H. R., tribute to Dr. 
Garnett, 236-240. 

Texts, gross imperfeétions of, in 
some Elizabethan books, 360 sg. 

Thorpe, Thomas, plays published 
by, 342. 

Thucydides, public grant made to, 
301. 

Tinayre, Marcelle, criticism of her 
‘La Rebelle,’ 287. 

Title-pages, lack of information 
on, 87. 


Abboit’s ‘ Catalogue of Incuna- 
bula at,’ 105. 


Trotter, Sir Coutts, his copy of | 


the First 
123 59. 


Folio Shakespeare, 


Turberville, George, aéted as his | 
| Wither, George, his refusal to 
ip of Bod- | 


own publisher, 362 
Turbutt family, own 

leian copy of the First Folio 

Shakespeare, 130 59. 


Turner, W., author of the ‘Herbal,’ 


complaint of piracy, 357. 


University, promising 
helped to go there, 312. 


Village Libraries, paper on, at L. 
A. Conference, 439. 


Waller, A. R., review of his work 
on the Cambridge Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 192-199. 

Walsingham, discovery of urns at, 
suggested Browne’s ‘ Hydrio- 
taphia,’ 22. 

Wantage, Lady, history of her copy 
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of the First Folio Shakespeare, 
122. 

Ward, Roger, agent of John Wolfe 
in pirating privileged books, 
345. 

Waterson, Simon, published most 
of Daniel’s books, 363. 

Webb, Sidney, on the municipal 
librarian’s aims in bookbuying, 
60 599. 

Wechel, Andreas, his device used 
by English printers, 164. 

White, Robert, partner of T. Brud- 
nell, 33, 38. 

White, William, Shakespeare quar- 
tos printed by, 159, 166. 


| Whitefoot, Rev. John, his descrip- 
Trinity College, Dublin, T. K. | 


tion of Sir Thomas Browne, 12. 
Wilkins, George, his descriptions 
of Impresas in ‘ Pericles,’ 146 sg. 
Williams, C., articleon T. L. Pea- 
cock, 397-410. 
Winsor, Justin, First Folio Shake- 
speares described by, 114 mote. 


flatter, 331; on Elizabethan 
publishers, 345, 348, 352, 358, 


5 
Wolfe, John, his commercial keen- 
ness as a publisher, 340; his 


campaign against privileged 
books, 354; willing to publish 
both for Harvey and Nash, 
363 5g. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, criticism of 
the purchase of her novels for 
municipal libraries, 47 sg., 58. 

Worboise, Helen, criticism of the 
purchase of her novels for muni- 
cipal libraries, 47 s¢. 


Yong, Barnaby, unable to supervise 
proofs of his translation of * Di- 
ana,’ 359. 
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